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Cuarter XVIII. 
LATE FOR LUNCHEON. 


r STEAD of turning in at the Abbey Holme gates when he passed 

them on his way from Long Field, Mr. Hamley did violence to the 
domestic institution of luncheon, and cantered off to Milltown. He 
thought it best to take time by the forelock, and to have the first 
word with Mr. Simpson, the local lawyer, before Garth could put in 
his oar. So, grievously harassing that unfortunate gentleman by his 
untimely visit, disturbing him at his dinner, much to Mrs. Simpson’s 
disgust, spoiling his food and deranging his digestion, he opened at 
once on his business. 

He had no need to manage appearances with Mr. Simpson. He 
had long ago bought him, body and soul, and held him in his hand 
able to crush him at a moment’s notice. The lawyer had nothing for 
it, then, but a flexible back-bone and a plastic conscience; and to 
keep on good terms with his master and creditor, let what would 
stand in his path or be trampled out of it, was the only way open to 
him. Milltown, by-the-by, wondered that Mr. Hamley, who did 
everything in such a grandiose manner, and who never touched clay 
when he could handle gold, should employ Simpson at all. A low- 
class, second-rate man as he was, it was odd that the eminently 
respectable, self-made master of Abbey Holme should stand by him 
rather than by Mr. Perkins, who was at-the head of his profession in 
these parts, and was a really honourable and worthy gentleman. But 
Mr. Hamley gave it as his reason that Simpson had once been kind to 
him in the days when he needed a friend ; “and I never forget a kind- 
ness and never forsake a friend,” said Mr. Hamley of Abbey Holme, 
airing his gratitude ostentatiously. 
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“Simpson,” said Mr. Hamley abruptly, as the lawyer, a sandy- 
haired, red-eyed, furtive kind of person, came sideways into the room, 
“you'll be hearing from James Garth, of Long Field, one of these fine 
days.” 

“ Yes, sir, so I anticipate,” said Mr. Simpson. “ By all accounts, 
he’s in a bad way, is James.” 

“Couldn’t be worse,” said Mr. Hamley. Then, after a pause; 
‘‘ There’s Cooper pressing him for money, and the fool refuses to sell.” 

“Cooper pressing him for money and he refuses to sell ; what a fool 
indeed, as you say, sir!” echoed Mr. Simpson. 

“T have just offered him two thousand for his farm, and he says 
no,” continued Mr. Hamley, in an injured tone. 

“Two thousand, and he says no; he doesn’t see his own interests,’ 
repeated Simpson. 

“That’s what I told him not half an hour ago; but Lord! you 
might as well speak to a stone wall as to him! He’s blind and deaf 
and stupid, that’s what he is; and he can’t see his bread when it’s 
stuck under his nose buttered side uppermost. He’s the most of a 
piy’s-head I’ve ever come across, and he’ll have to suffer for his folly. 
Such men always do.” 

“ No doubt, sir, no doubt. As you say, such men alwaysdo. I’m 
sorry for him, but if he wil cut his own throat—why——” The 
lawyer spread out his hands, and shrugged his shoulders, intimating 
that he abandoned James Garth to that interesting operation, and 
washed his hands of all responsibility in the matter of sharpening the 
razors. 

“Sorry for him!” said Mr. Hamley fiercely; “ how can you be 
such a fool as to say that, Simpson? Sorry for a born jackass who 
won't take advice, and pocket a cool thousand when it’s given him !” 

“Well, not exactly sorry perhaps, but one would rather see him 
wiser,” apologized the lawyer, bowing. 

Mr. Hamley frowned. “I don’t do much myself in the way of soft 
soap and sawder,” he said insolently ; “‘ Ileave that to you, Simpson. 
And as for wishing him anyways different to what he is, you might as 
well wish a mole was a hawk and that geese didn’t cackle.” 

The lawyer laughed and smoothed his hair. “He! he! he! you'll 
excuse me, Mr. Hamley, but you are so very funny, sir !” he said. “ As 
I always say, if you want to hear what I call a regular out-and-out 
good thing, there’s no one that comes near Mr. Hamley of Abbey 
Holme. ‘That's the genuine article and no mistake !” 

“Well, I always was accounted a droll dog,” answered Mr. Hamley 
with a self-satisfied smile, stretching out his legs and running his 
fingers through his bushy black whiskers, ‘“ Many’s the time I've 
kept them all ina roar down at Ledbury’s when I was junior and 
hadn't what one may call so much to keep up as now. I was king of 
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my company, that’s what I was, and could cut a joke or sing a song 
with the best of them.” 

“That's what all Milltown says, sir!” cried Mr. Simpson enthusias- 
tically. 

“ And Milltown has made worse guesses in its day and been further 
off the bull’s-eye than here,” said Mr. Hamley. Whereat they both 
laughed. This was one of the great man’s witticisms: a fair specimen 
of the kind of thing which made him king of his company. “ But I 
did not come here to crack jokes; I came to talk business,” he said, 
breaking off suddenly. 

“And business be it,” returned Mr. Simpson, grave on the instant, 
and assuming his professional manner like a mask. 

“ Garth will come here for a mortgage,” said Mr. Hamley, checking 
off his first proposition on his finger. 

“ Just so.” 

“You must find the money.” This was the second, marked off in 
the same way. 

Mr. Simpson made two strokes on his blotting-pad. 

“And you must lend it on your own hand, and give him rope. 
Give him twelve hundred if he wants it, at five per cent. That will 
be a tidy lot ; and when he has it, he’s hooked.” 

“ He is,” said Mr, Simpson. 

“And then one of the eyesores of the neighbourhood will be 
abolished,” said Mr. Hamley, taking up his grand manner; “and 
Long Field will be farmed as it ought to be.” 

“Which will be a public benefaction, Mr. Hamley,” said the 
lawyer. 

“T think so too, Simpson, I think so too,” he answered pompously. 
“T think I may say I have deserved well of Milltown for the good I 
have done the land. It was weeds and rubbish, most of it, when 
I found it—a set of beggarly bankrupts, that’s what they were— 
and I have made it, as one might say, a smiling garden.” 

“You have, sir; and a beautiful simile it is.” 

“And yet that pig-headed brute would not sell!” said Mr. Hamley 
with his injured tone. 

“Incredible!” returned the lawyer; “most extraordinary !” 

“You may well say that,” said Mr. Hamley. -‘ Meantime see to 
the note of hand when Garth calls, and give him rope.” 

“T will, sir; rope enough to hang him,” said Mr Simpson with an 
unpleasant laugh. 

Mr. Hamley frowned, as he had frowned before; this time from a 
benevolent motive. “I don’t like such harsh expressions, Simpson,” 
he said sternly. ‘They are unchristian, and not the thing.” 

“Tam sorry I offended, sir,’ Mr. Simpson answered with a contrite 
look. ‘ But one is apt to let one’s feelings run away with one, even 
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in office hours; and a man who’s no friend to one who has been, as 3 
may say, the making of me and mine—why I can’t be very soft on 
him, you see, sir.” 

“ Yes, all that is proper enough,” Mr. Hamley answered ; “but don’t 
let your zeal get ahead of your discretion, that’s all.” 

And the lawyer answered, “ No, sir, I will not,” humbly. 

What good these two men proposed to themselves by this little 
transparent farce, it would have been difficult for either to have ex- 
plained ; but it was the kind of thing they kept up together, and each 
assumed that he deceived the other. 

‘* By-the-by, Simpson, how about the last quarter’s interest from 
Cragfoot ?” asked Mr. Hamley suddenly. “ Paid yet?” 

“No, sir. Money’s bad to get from the Colonel; grows tighter 
quarter by quarter.” 

“ Overdue how long ?” 

“A week and two days.” 

“Give him a full fortnight, and then——” Mr. Hamley indulged 
in a little pantomime expressive of turning a screw. 

“T understand, sir,” said Mr. Simpson, with another hieroglyphic 
on the blotting-pad. “A fortnight’s grace, and then the screw ?” 

“Just so; not too hard at first, you know. Gently does it, but 
fast hold all the same. You understand.” 

“ All right, sir; I know.” 

* W ell then, I think I have no more to say ; 80 good morning to 
you,” said Mr. Hamley, flinging a condescending nod to his tool, who 
bowed as low as if the master of Abbey Holme, Ledbury’s successful 
office-boy, was the Dalai-Lama in person, and he one of his chosen 
worshippers. Then, mounting his showy bay, Mr. Hamley cantered 
up the street, followed by his smart groom also on a showy bay, 
luncheon waiting for him at home—as he knew. 

“Why whatever has kept you all this long time, Mr. §.!” was 
Mrs. Simpson’s querulous ejaculation rather than question, as her 
husband went into the dingy little back parlour where his cold chop 
and flat beer awaited him. 

“That beast Hamley!” was his reply. “I wish the devil would 
wring his neck for him !” 

“Law, Simpson, how you do talk!” said his wife. ‘“ But I don’t 
wonder at your being in a wax; itis rousing to be wanting one’s 
dinner and it a-spoiling on the hob.” 

“Tt’s more rousing to have to do that beast’s dirty work,” said 
Mr. Simpson, fencing with his conscience in that curious way in which 
slaves and cowards compound for the evil they commit by throwing 
the shame of responsibility on the man who has bought them, and is 
now driving them to iniquity. 

“ Well, he saved us when we wanted a good turn,” said Mrs. Simp- 
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gon, with a wife's natural contradiction and aggravating gratitude for 
the benefits which gall her husband. “ And it’s only natural he should 
be wanting his money’s worth somehow. If you didn’t want him on 
your hands, you should have been careful to keep him off them.” 

“Don’t be a fool, woman, and hold your mag on things you don’t 
understand,” said Mr. Simpson coarsely. 

Whereat Mrs. Simpson tossed her head and said, “‘ Well I’m sure!” 
in a pet in which she continued to the end of the day ; though it was 
uncomfortable, because she wanted to tell her lord some Milltown 
gossip she had just heard—how that those heathenish Fletchers were 
getting as thick as thieves with Miss Kemball up there at the Abbey, 
and Miss Biggs did say she expected soon to have an order, and she 
supposed they would do it handsome. 

When James Garth went down that night to Mr. Simpson’s he 
found everything as smooth as velvet. ‘The lawyer happened to have 
just twelve hundred pounds of his own to which he was as welcome as 
the flowers in May; and he would draw out the note of hand as 
he stood there. This would pay off all his creditors at one stroke, 
and give him a tidy little sum to put into the land for better crops 
next harvest-time. Twelve hundred pounds! It would set him 
square he hoped, both now and in the future; and he might take his 
own time to pay it off. 

No, he would not put that into the bond, he said, when Garth, with 
a peasant’s natural acuteness where land is concerned, wanted it ex- 
pressly stated under stamp and seal that the money should not be 
called in before such a date, and then not until due notice had been 
given. There must be some kind of trust between man and man; and 
besides, it was not professional. All he could do, or would, was to lend 
the money at five per cent., and to promise verbally that, unless un- 
foreseen accidents should arise—which he did not contemplate, but for 
which he would not hold himself responsible should they come—he 
would not call it in while the interest was paid regularly, and the 
1.0.U. looked safe. 

And as need was pressing, and this was the best he could do, James 
Garth took the loan on these conditions ; and manfully set himself to 
overlay a certain uneasy sense of insecurity with the rose-coloured 
hopefulness of his buoyant temper. 

As Mr. Hamley was riding smartly homewards, he said to himself 
again and again what a remarkably easy thing it was to be successful, 
and how pleasant life was to the man who knew how to make hay 
while the sun shone, and to take time and Mr. Simpson by the fore- 
lock! He had no sympathy with all those white-livered dyspeptic 
fellows who go about the world shoes down at heel and coats out at 
elbows, unsuccessful and unhappy. Look at him, how he managed! 
Why, men were so many puppets in his hand, and he was the master 
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who pulled the strings and made them dance to histunes. There wav 
Colonel Lowe now; he thought himself master of Cragfoot, did he? 
Ah, he little knew that he was no better than a dog in a kennel, and 
might be turned out at any moment! He swaggered and gave him- 
self airs, did he? Well, let him swagger. If he came too near a 
certain forbidden subject, he would simply have to learn his master 
before the week was out, that was all. If he behaved himself decently, 
and that cub of his married money, well, he might drag on a little 
longer in Cragfoot if he liked. It all depended on his, the secret 
owner’s, mood, and what he wanted to do with the place himself. 
What a glow of satisfaction that thought of power gave him! 
Perhaps—he didn’t know—but perhaps, if Patricia married to his 
liking, he might give her the Colonel’s house as her portion. It 
would not be unpleasant to his pride to have the world say how 
generously he had dowered his wife’s niece; and it would not be 
unpleasant to revenge himself on the Colonel for certain well-re- 
membered insolences of bygone times, when the smart young owner 
of Cragfoot had cracked his whip over the ragged lad loitering at 
Ledbury’s door, and treated him as he would be treated in his turn 
one of these fine days, if there was justice on earth or in heaven! 

Whenever Mr. Hamley spoke openly to men of his former life, he 
spoke of it with the courageous confession of a wise and brave man. 
Whenever he thought of it, he lost his inner self-mastery. Those who 
had befriended him and those who had insulted him, were equally in 
his Index of the future, and equally to be punished. Colonel Lowe 
was of the latter; James Garth of the former; and both had to bear 
the weight of his hand now that this hand had power. He had them. 
He had got both the big fish and the little one in his net, and he felt 
as a good man feels who has fulfilled his life’s highest intention. 
It was odd how he had coveted that Long Field Farm! The want of 
it had soured all the sweets of his other possessions ; but now—he 
drew a deep breath as he mounted the hill whence he could see Abbey 
Holme lying fair and stately amid its magnificent oaks and beeches, 
and his eyes wandered far over his own estate—with the smoking 
chimney of Long Field to be soon added to the rest. 

But as he drew nearer to his own home, the image of what was 
waiting for him there became more and more distinct, and the effect 
sobering in proportion. He pictured to himself the expression on 
Mrs. Hamley’s face: he knew it so well!—and the form of the 
punishment waiting for him became photographically distinct. He 
knew her way ; it was stereotyped. She would remain immovable in 
the drawing-room after luncheon was announced; her ladylike work 
of many colours folded up and laid aside ; her pale eyes fixed on the 
clock ; waiting with crisped lips and voiceless forbearance until the 
truant should make his appearance. Over and over again he had 
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besought her to give him just five minutes’ law when he happened to 
be late; which was seldom; and then to lunch without him. And 
over and over again his wife had assured him, with the tart submission 
of a deferential code grafted on to an aggressive character, which was 
her way, that she should never dream of failing so far in her duty to 
him. If he chose to forget what was due to her, she used to say with 
the severe patience, the antagonistic humility under which he had so 
often writhed, she was not justified in following his example. He was 
the master if she was the lady; and the master must be attended 
to first of all things. It might not be good manners to keep her 
waiting; but husbands did not always trouble themselves about 
manners in their own homes. 

He knew by heart the air with which she would take his arm the 
instant he went in, and walk solemnly to the dining-room, compressed 
and grim if her mood was confessedly warlike, or pathetically patient 
if she was in the humour to stab through wool; as sometimes 
happened in her more subtle days. He knew how they would sit 
down in funereal silence to their sumptuous meal, with all the made 
dishes cold—and they could have been so easily kept hot! he thought 
with a prophetic pang; for Mr. Hamley liked good living—with the 
servants, who had been kept hanging about in expectant state, cross 
and hungry, and civilly showing the worst side of everything, as 
servants can, all in the way of duty and their lawful service. He 
knew how the disturbed arrangements of the afternoon would be flung 
at him in a disordered heap, and the whole day with some subsequent 
ones thrown out of gear, all for that lost half-hour. He already heard 
the meekly-injured tone in which she would refuse everything offered 
to her: “I cannot eat that, John. It is spoilt with waiting ;’ the 
elaborate sympathy with which she would apologize to Dora and 
Patricia for the uncomfortable state of the table ; and, without a word 
of direct reproach, how she would heap burning coals on his recreant 
head, accepting his excuses with a frosty smile and a stiff inclination 
of her well-attired body, her eyes saying as plainly as words, “I know 
that you are telling falsehoods, but you are the master and I am the 
slave, and I must set an example of wifely submission to the girls.” 
For unpunctuality at meals was one of the cardinal vices at Abbey 
Holme, where it was held as an undoubted article of faith that life had 
been given to man for the careful codification of conventionalities, and 
not that conventionalities had been created for the better regulation 
of life. 

Visions such as these, with dear Dora’s pretty face and dove-like 
eyes as his sunshine in the cloudy sky, her tacit but eloquent amia- 
bility, desirous to please both_and careful to hurt neither, flanked by 
glimpses of Patricia's directer endeavours to show him that she at 
least was sorry for his discomfiture ; which only made her aunt angry 
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with her and more disagreeable to himself—“ the girl has a good heart, 
but she is deuced upsetting in a house, and as vulgar as yon please!” 
was his unspoken commentary on her honest sympathy—held the man’s 
pride a trifle low in the direction of home, to balance the hunter's joy 
in having trapped his game so securely that whenever he chose to 
snap the lid he would hold his prize in his hand, to deal with as 
seemed good to him. 

And this last thought brought him to the Abbey Holme door—with 
Mrs. Hamley waiting on the other side of it. 


Cuaprrer XIX. 
PAYING VISITS. 


Mrs. Hamury was a regal kind of woman in her way, and like other 
royalties had a profound objection to all derangement of plans. She 
had appointed the carriage to be at the door at a certain moment, and 
her calculations founded thereon had been made with the exactness of 
a Chinese puzzle. As it was, everything was displaced. And this was 
an unpardonable offence. The days were short, and the visits which 
she had arranged to pay suddenly became of paramount importance ; 
after having been delayed for weeks innocuously, entailing no end of 
social misdemeanours now by being carried over into another day. 
There is no need to say that for the last hour life at Abbey Holme 
had not been joyous, and that the burden of human miseries had been 
heavy. 

“Very sorry, Lady,” said Mr. ‘Hamley, coming in from his dressing 
flushed and flustered. Mrs. Hamley would not have sat down with 
him had he not been dressed—as he called it, “to the nines,” but she, 
“as a gentleman.” 

“Your arm, Mr. Hamley,” was the lady’s curt response. 

“T have been detained by business of the most important kind, else 
I would not have delayed you,” he continued, still flustered, and louder 
than usual, more parabolic too than usual in consequence. 

“Shall we sit down while you explain your affairs, Mr. Hamley, or 
shall we go in to luncheon, which has been waiting a full hour ?” said 
Mrs. Hamley, Ww ithdrawing her hand from his own » ud looking at him 
sternly. 

Mr. Hamley laughed uneasily as he picked up the lean long fingers 
and laid them on his coat sleeve; glanced at dear Dora—looking dis- 
creetly another way, and at Patricia—looking in pained reprobation at 
her aunt; and then walked off in silence tothe dining-room, conscious 
that the time for propitiation had not arrived. And as they went, 
Patricia behind-backs took up dear Dora bodily by the waist, and 
carried her for a few steps with dreadfully rude ease, as her form of 
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protest against the dead dulness of the last hour and the sourness of 
the present moment. Had Mrs. Hamley looked round, things wou!d 
not have been harmonious for Patricia for the next day or two. 

Her iniquity, however, passed off without detection; and as Dora 
did not laugh or scream, being too angry with the girl for the one 
part and too frightened of her sure share of Mrs. Hamley’s wrath should 
they be discovered for the other, and as, moreover, deep indignation at 
Mr. Hamley'’s domestic sin of unpunctuality had exercised so many 
of Mrs. Hamley’s faculties as to leave her none for suspicion, she noted 
nothing of the little flutter that went on in the hall as that incor- 
rigible niece of hers affronted the genius loci once again as so many 
times before, and scared the lares and penates as a kitten might scare 
a cage full of white mice. , 

After an uncomfortable meal during which the carriage came round 
—an additional log to the fire of Mrs. Hamley’s anger—they all set 
off to pay visits. This, too, was one of Mrs. Hamley’s regal ways. She 
liked to do things in a certain cumbrous state, and to be attended 
when she went out. It was a rare mark of social familiarity when she 
went with Dora alone to any house. As a rule she exacted Mr. 
Hamley’s company as the marital Goldstick whose duty it was to 
accompany her ; and Patricia was now also part of her personal court. 

To-day she especially desired to have all things decently and with 
more than ordinary pomp and propriety. She was going to Cragfoot 
and the Rectory ; and more, she was going for the first time to the 
Quest where the flag was flying—the family having come down. And 
Lord Merrian was a personable young man who might—who knows ? 
—thought Mrs. Hamley with a critical look at the two young ladics 
who sat, discreet and demure, facing her. 

They were pretty girls, each in her own way; and she would not 
grudge the prize to one for the sake of the other. For if Dora won it 
—well, dear Dora was her own creation, as well as her personal 
favourite, and she could say with pride: ‘ Look at the results of my 
training ! a coronet as the reward of learning lady-like deportment and 
self-suppression at my hands!” And if Patricia won it—Patricia was 
of her own blood, and she could glorify herself in “ My niece, Lady 
Merrian,” or, please heaven to take the dear Earl from a sinful 
world to glory, ‘‘ My niece, Lady Dovedale.” Stronger brains than 
Mrs. Hamley’s have woven as solid-looking romances out of as 
slight materials, and have been quite as sure of success—if only 
other people had not fingered the threads and broken in upon the 
pattern, : 

By way of parenthesis, it may be observed here that, because 
Mrs. Hamley elected to be accompanied by her husband when she was 
out doing her royalties, she was by no means blind to his deficiencies 
in the art of manner and the science of good breeding. Indeed, no 
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one saw so clearly as she did when and where he failed ; no one knew 
so well the thinness of the veneer with which she had laboured so 
hard to conceal the inherent coarseness of the original material. But 
Mrs. Hamley was a clever social reasoner. She knew that courage 
and constancy are the only methods by which a conventional misde- 
meanour can be rendered respectable; and that when you have made 
an unfitting marriage say, the only thing to do is to carry your con- 
jugal flag bravely to the front, and appear profoundly ignorant of rents 
and rags. To try to merge her marriage in her own personality was 
a mistake Mrs. Hamley was far too acute to commit. She had sold 
herself for a consideration, and she had so much more honour than 
usually belongs to women who marry for money, that she loyally 
performed her part, and never flinched from the obligations it entailed. 
Her husband was a coarse, showy snob; she knew that well enough, 
and she knew that the world knew it; but the unwritten convention 
between them had been her social countenance and wifely loyalty in 
return for his money and conjugal respect; and the bond had been 
faithfully kept. All the world believed that she did really love her 
black-haired, florid, big-fisted Plutus, who was not a gentleman for all 
his acres ; and that he in his turn loved his faded, elderly, ultra-refined 
wife: and the belief counted as a medal of gold and a chain of silver 
in their honour. If they had quarrelled in public, or in any way 
allowed men to see that they confessed to a mistake, they would have 
been cut. As it was, union gave strength, and the success of the 
marriage commanded respect. 

Consequently, when Mrs. Hamley went in state to-day to the Quest, 
which represented Windsor Castle to the Milltown world, she went 
with this marital Goldstick of hers by her side. And though it was 
a trial that took all her force to bear with dignity, it was one which 
she was conscious had certain solid favourable issues not to be despised, 
and which must therefore be borne bravely. 

The first place at which the handsome ponderous carriage stopped was 
Cragfoot. They found Mrs. Lowe at home, plaintive and taciturn as 
ever ; tumbled as to her attire; dishevelled about the head ; wrapped 
in a rhubarb-coloured shawl, and afflicted with her eternal catarrh; 
taking mournful views of life generally, and specially of all that pertained 
to that particular day. She was a weak-spirited lady at all times, 
like some middle-aged Niobe, the spiritual mother of tears and the 
heiress of undesignated woe. 

Miserable always, Mrs. Lowe would have been hard put to it had 
she been obliged to crystallise her sorrows into a definite shape. 
Everything aftlicted her ; from the decadence of England to the fliglity 
manners of the maids ; from the horrible atmosphere of Milltown—of 
Milltown specially, more horrible there than anywhere else in England 
—to the high edge round one neighbour’s garden and the low wall 
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round another’s. She hated the country and she loved London. ‘Once 
when, for his own purposes, the Colonel had let Cragfoot for a year 
and had lived in London, she had wept all the day and bemoaned her- 
self all the night for hatred of Blandford Square and desire to be again 
at Cragfoot. When Sydney was born she refused to be comforted because 
he was a boy and not a girl; had he been a girl she would have held 
herself accursed in that nature had denied her a man-child. What- 
ever was was wrong with poor Mrs. Lowe, the root and heart of whose 
misfortunes was—her husband, grafted on to a chronic disturbance of 
her digestion, and energies reduced thereby to zero. 

While they were sitting with her, Patricia wondering why she was 
so melancholy yet pitying her so much—and Dora with her smiles, 
her downcast eyes and air of lovely amiability, doing all she knew to 
charm Sydney’s mother ; and not succeeding—Mrs. Lowe being sharper 
than she looked—the door opened, and the Colonel and his son 
walked in. 

The former was debonair, handsome, haggard, insolent as usual ; 
the gentleman’s insolence, united with a perfect manner, a pure accent, 
and a charming voice: the latter pale, with that look of evil resolution 
about his thin lips and the fire in his dark eyes which those who knew 
had learnt to dread. He had made up his mind what to do, and he 
came prepared to act out his resolve. 

Scarcely greeting the rest of the company, he made his way straight 
to Dora sitting on the ottoman throwing flies of fascination for 
Mrs. Lowe, and shook hands with her in a familiar, half-tender and 
half-defying manner, which went like an electric shock through the 
room. Mrs. Hamley saw it and Mr. Hamley saw it; the Lowes saw it ; 
and even Patricia’s unsuspicious nature was enlightened with the rest. 
Each made his or her comment on what she or he saw, and all looked 
at Dora, to see how she would bear herself, and whether she would 
repel or encourage such an audacious advance. 

She blushed for her first reply, and her eyes dropped for her second. 
She was frightened, not pleased; and wished that Sydney had not 
shown his hand so clearly, nor drawn her into the fray. She would 
have infinitely preferred that he should have gone into the battle 
alone—for there was a battle to be fought, and a hard one—and have 
only called her in to share the victory when he had won it. But the 
ordeal had to be passed; and it behoved her to be careful of her way 
among the ploughshares. One false step, and the whole thing would 
be over for her! And the first step she made was to answer the young 
man’s daring address with her own dexterous power of conciliation ; 
not angering him by her coldness nor the others by her warmth, but 

Just accepting quietly what she could not disclaim, and making herself 
& party to no policy but the policy of peace. She was set between 
Opposing fires, and she dodged gracefully. 
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‘* What a clever little baggage!” said the Colonel to himself, as he 
read her with an accuracy of observation to be got only from a certain 
class of men who have studied in a certain school of women. “ For 
all her softness that girl has the go of the devil in her! And this 
thing— what is she like ?” 

He turned his handsome, haggard face to the fresh and innocent one 
framed in its loose waves of brown hair watching Dora anxiously ; and 
from that moment the two girls were stereotyped in his mind as 
Brinvilliers and Joan of Are. 

The Cragfoot drawing-room opened into a conservatory. 

“Have you seen our ferns?” Sydney asked abruptly, speaking to 
Dora without prefix or annex. 

‘“No,” answered Dora, with the sweetest air of modest uncon- 
sciousness. 

This was another ploughshare dexterously avoided by the clever 
little feet, which understood wary walking. 

“Come with me ; I want to show you my maidenhair,” said Sydney, 
looking full at the sunny little fringe meandering tendril-like about 
her temples. 

The anonymity of his address was not lost on his hearers; and 
Mr. Hamley’s face was a study that had its lessons for those who 
cared to read. 

“We have a great beauty at home,” said Dora simply. 

Sydney laughed. “I know that,” he said, still looking at her feathery 
eurls ; “but I will back mine against any other person’s. Come and 
see it.” 

He stood up and offered her his hand, and for politeness she could 
not refuse her own. 

With a well-managed look of appeal to Mrs. Hamley, taking in 
Mrs. Hamley’s husband by the way, she laid her dainty little close- 
gloved hand in his as she slowly rose from her seat. He drew it 
within his arm, and carried her off to the conservatory ; speaking to 
her in a low voice and bending his face near to hers, as they walked 
across the room in this rather unusual fashion of going for two young 
people in an ordinary drawing-room filled with ordinary gentlemen 
and ladies. It was all done, however, more defiantly than tenderly— 
a challenge rather than a caress, 

“Qh, do be careful, Syd!” said Dora in a frightened whisper over 
the maidenhair. 

“No, Dora, I will not. I am going to bring things to a head,” said 
Sydney. “I swear this shall not go on any longer. It shall be one 
thing or the other.” 

He spoke fiercely, like a flame of fire translated into words. 

“Tt is one thing already, dear,” said Dora with one of her most 
enchanting looks. 
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“Tf you look like that you will drive me wild! You knowI cannot 
stand those eyes of yours, Dora!” cried Sydney. 

“You silly boy!” lisped Dora, casting down her eyes and looking 
up from under her brows with the prettiest, most coquettish modesty.. 
“T will not look at you at all then! Will that be right ?” 

“No, Dody; I should go mad then,” said Sydney, with his hand on 
hers. 

“ Poor thing !—you are in a bad way!” she laughed. “ Why, what 
will please you ?” 

“Not your ridicule, Dora!” he answered savagely. 

He had a tindery kind of temper, whereon sparks were never 
wanting; the irritable temper of a selfish man who holds that the 
world and all within it were created for his pleasure, and who refuses 
to take his share of any of the disagreeables that may be afloat. 

“Play is not ridicule, dear,’ said Dora gently. “ You ought to 
know by now, Syd, that I would do nothing in the world to vex you.” 

But though she spoke with such delicious patience, in her own 
mind surged up the same contemptuous feeling that she had for 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamley when she obeyed, soothed, and tricked them. 
To her, inwardly so strong, outwardly so yielding, the men and 
women whom she managed were little better than children whom she 
deceived for their own good, while allowing them to consider them- 
selves supreme. 

“ And nothing to please me,” Sydney answered, his face darkening. 
“Temporise, temporise, wait, do nothing; that is your policy, Dora, 
and I am sick of it!” . 

“You will ruin us both if you do not follow it,” said Dora earnestly. 
“Cannot you see, Syd, that we must have your father’s consent before 
we can makea move? What would become of us if he refused as well 
as Mr. Hamley ? I know that Mr. Hamley will refuse ; but if Colonel 
Lowe consents we are independent.” 

“And why the devil should Mr. Hamley refuse?’ cried Sydney in 
a rage, 

Dora looked meek. “Iam sure I don’t know,” she said; “unless 
he does not like parting with his money.” 

“Well, Dora, whatever happens I have made up my mind. I will 
speak to my father to-night and to Mr. Hamley to-morrow.” 

“Not to Mr. Hamley unless your father consents,” she pleaded. 
“We shall be no nearer if you do—only farther off than before.” 

“Then what do you propose, Dora?” asked Sydney insolently. 

“ Patience, dear,” said Dora, raising her pretty eyes. “ Patience 
and enough to eat ; not impatience and starvation.” 

“If you two young people have concluded with examining the 
flowers we will proceed,” said Mr. Hamley behind them. 

He spoke in his finest accent and with his deepest voice; and Dora 
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started as if a salvo of artillery had thundered over her head. They 
had not heard him come. He had taken good care they should not. 

“‘ We have quite done,” she said, looking at himshyly. ‘“ Mr. Lowe 
was only showing me his ferns. Is it not a beauty, Mr. Hamley ?” 
she continued, passing her fingers across a miserable little specimen 
which even Mr. Hamley, who knew nothing about flowers or ferns, 
could see was not worth the pot in which it grew. 

“ Tf that is what you have been admiring I can’t say much for your 
taste. It seems to me a heap of time wasted in looking at them 
weeds!” he said coarsely, passion warring against grammar, and 
grammar getting the worst of it; as it always did when he was 
excited. 

“You cannot wonder at any one’s forgetting how time goes in 
Miss Drummond’s presence,” said Sydney, gallantly as to manner, 
insolently as to intention, so far as Mr. Hamley was concerned. 

Though it was a matter of vital importance to him as things stood 
to keep fair with Mr. Hamley, even to make him his friend if possible, 
he would not control himself to courtesy when the fit took him to be 
ageressive. And as the fit was on him now he indulged it. He hated 
Mr. Hamley, and he did not care to conceal it. He hated him partly 
because of his bad manners and his large means, but chiefly because 
Dora Drummond lived in his house—and he had power over her. 

« Excuse me,” said the master of Abbey Holme and Mr. Simpson’s 
invisible client Jones, who had lent the money for which Cragfoot was 
mortgaged; “but if there is one thing more than another I think no 
gentleman should.do, it is passing compliments on ladies when they 
are under another gentleman’s protection.” 

“T was not aware that Miss Drummond was under any gentleman’s 
protection—more than my own at this moment,” said Sydney, looking 
at him straight in the eyes. 

“Then I do,” said Mr. Hamley, taking Dora’s hand and pulling it 
roughly through his arm. “ J am this young lady’s protector, sir, and 
I wish the world to know as much.” 

“Miss Drummond must decide for herself,” said Sydney, tossing up 
his curly head with an insolent laugh. “ Which is it, Dora?” 

“+ Which is it-—what?” cried Mr. Hamley with a fierce scowl. 
“(Can I believe my ears?” 

“That is just what Midas said,” sneered Sydney. 

Mr. Hamley let fall a thundering oath. “Is it come to this— 
‘Dora, to you?” he said furiously. ‘ Let me know what it all means, 
or by ——” 

“fam sure Mr. Lowe will apologize for his mistake; for he is not 
in the habit of calling me Dora;” said Dora, hurriedly interrupting 
the objurgation on its path. “Ido not think you meant to offend 
either Mr. Hamley or myself, Mr. Lowe,” she continued in her peace 
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making way, looking at Sydney and smiling for Mr. Hamley, whose 
arm she pressed tenderly and daintily. But she was treading heavily 
on the younger man’s foot all the while; and Sydney understood 
pantomime. 

“T certainly did not mean to offend you, Miss Drummond,” he said 
half sullenly, half familiarly. 

“Nor Mr. Hamley,” put in Dora. And there was another grind of 
the small high-heeled boot. ‘Mr. Hamley has been like my father 
all my life, and I owe him the love and obedience of a daughter.” 
She looked prettily into his coarse, flushed face. 

“ Daughter be hanged!” said Mr. Hamley. “I hate rubbish, Dora, 
and you know it !” 

“You surely do not mean to say that you regard Miss Drummond 
in any other light but that of a daughter!” flashed out Sydney. 

“ Mr. Lowe, sir, take my advice,” said Mr. Hamley, measuring him 
with his eyes from head to foot, and mentally wringing his neck as he 
would have wrung any young cockerell’s in his farm-yard: “ take 
stock of your own goods and chattels, and leave another man’s alone.” 

Sydney’s face and eyes flamed. “I suppose you know the only 
interpretation to that?” he said. “As Miss Drummond is not your 
wife, if she is your ‘ chattel ’ P 

“What she is to me has nothing to do with you,” interrupted 
Mr. Hamley. “ Keep to your own side of the way, Mr. Lowe, and 
I'll keep to mine. There'll be mischief between us else, and I flatter 
myself [ am a trifle the heavier metal !” 

An imploring look from Dora checked the angry reply that rose to 
Sydney’s lips. She liked it well enough that the two men should hate 
each other, and be held back from flying at each other's throats only 
by the force of conventionality, for her sake. She was of the order 
of woman to whom, though not personally cruel—quite the reverse 
—men fighting for her smiles was supreme honour and enjoy- 
ment. What they suffered in the conflict troubled her no more than 
it troubles the lioness who crouches, licking her lips and purring, 
waiting for the bleeding victor, whether it is the black lion or the 
tawny that lies dead under the forest trees. But too much was 
involved at this moment in the keeping of peace to allow her to 
posturise as a prize for which men did well to contend ; so literally as 
well as morally she brought pressure to bear on Sydney, and being 
the wiser and the stronger, she conquered. He ground his teeth 

together, but he kept the torrent of words within them; and making 
that peculiar grimace which goes by the name of a “sardonic grin,” 
he turned to Dora, and said aloud in French, “Ce soir, chérie?” as 
compensation. 

“What's that?” cried Mr, Hamley angrily, “Who's a-talking 
foreign tongues here ?” 
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Sydney laughed unpleasantly. His laugh was naturally un- 
pleasant. 

“ French,” said Dora with her tender smile. ‘“ Sort!” with a look 
to Sydney ; “it only means ‘So be it.’ ” 

. “I think it deucedly ungentlemanly to talk your foreign lingo in 
society,” Mr. Hamley answered, frowning. ‘“ Nowadays gentlemen do 
rum things, and where you'd look for manners most you find least. 
Now, Dora, come! We can’t be here all day, and it’s my belief we've 
been here too long already.” 

“ Sort,” repeated Sydney, taking the hint. 
Spreading out both his hands, with two fingers bent inward, he 
made a meaningless pull at his coat. 

- Dora’s hat needed adjusting. She put up her hand and pushed in 
a hairpin with her fore-finger. And the engagement stood for one 
o'clock that night ; a meeting between them—where and how? 

Then they all took their leave; and when they were gone the 
Colonel said, but not unkindly: “Syd, my boy, come with me to the 
library. We must have some serious talk, you and I.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


EXPLANATIONS. 


“Snot the door and sit down; and now tell me—what does all this 
mean ?” began the Colonel. 

“What does all what mean, sir ?” answered Sydney evasively. 

“ Ton’t fence with me, Syd. We both understand each other so far. 
But what I do not understand is, your ultimate meaning—what you 
wish and what you intend.” 

“ You are speaking in riddles this afternoon. If you will come to 
the point, I will meet you,” said Sydney. 

His father smiled. ‘ You would have made a first-rate diplomatist,” 
he said. 

“J wish to heaven you had put me into the service, or done any- 
thing for me but keep me knocking about at home!” cried Sydney 
impatiently. 

“ You are ungrateful,” was the Colonel’s cool response. “ Your idle- 
ness is your own doing, not mine. If parents are to be blamed for all 
the wrongheadedness of their sons, their score will be a pretty heavy 
one in these days of liberty and equality.” 

“Who cares for what a boy wishes!” said Sydney. “Boys know 
neither their own minds nor their best interests. Of what use are 
fathers and mothers but to guide their decisions ? You should not 
have listened to me, sir !” 

“Perhaps not,” said Colonel Lowe, playing with a paper-knife 
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carelessly. “But if I should not, you are not the person to tell me 
of it.” 

“ And if not I, who then pray ?” answered Sydney. ‘I suppose it 
is more my affair than any other person’s if my whole life is ruined 
that you may have had a plaything!” 

“Drop that, sir!” cried the Colonel, turning round on him with 
sudden fierceness. ‘ You ought to know by now what I can bear and 
what I will not, even from you. However, I have brought you here 
to reason, not to wrangle,” he continued more quietly ; “ and wrangling 
is caddish. Tell me, what are you proposing to yourself with respect 
to Miss Drummond ?” 

“T don’t know that Iam proposing anything to myself with respect 
to Miss Drummond,” answered Sydney sulkily. 

“Then you are making a fool of her? All right I dare say, if a 
trifle cruel. She is probably worth nothing better at the hands of a 
gentleman—parvenues seldom are.” 

“Parvenue or not, she is worth more than all your Ladies and 
Honourables put together. Any man might be proud of Miss Drum- 
mond!” flashed out Sydney, falling headlong into the trap. 

All right on the other side,” said the Colonel. “ And you are not 
making a fool of her ?” 

“T am not,” answered his son. 

“Tn which case you are meditating an offer ?” 

“T did not say so,” he replied. 

“Perhaps have already made it ?” 

“Neither did I say that,” said Sydney. 

“Tam glad of your disclaimers, my dear boy. As things are with 
us, any intentions—of an honourable kind—with respect to Miss 
Drummond would be decidedly mal apropos. For the rest, she must 
take care of herself.” 

“ My dear father,” said Sydney with an impertinent smile, “‘ perhaps 
we shall come to a better understanding together if you will stick to 
facts and take nothing for granted. It is only women who jump to 
conclusions from insufficient premises.” 

“Thanks for the lesson in dialectics,” said the Colonel. “ Facts then 
it shall be: and I will begin with one I would willingly have spared 
you. I, and you in consequence, are both ruined.” 

The craven spirit of the man went down. He turned as white as 
Dora might have done, and his very lips were pale. 

“Ruined! you are surely joking, sir!” he gasped. 

“T wish I was,” said the Colonel quietly. 

“But what am I to do?” cried Sydney. Then, by the grace of an 
after-thought he added ; “ what are we all to do?” 

“What you have to do is to marry money, by which we shall all 
profit,” said the father. | 
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“ All very well to say marry money,” said Sydney looking at his 
nails, “ That is sooner said than done.” 

“Not at all: it is waiting for you. Julia Manley would jump at 
you. This I know for a fact; and she has money enough in all 
conscience—five thousand a year.” 

“A woman like a camel!—with sandy hair and freckles!” said 
Sydney in a tone of disgust. 

“ Golden hair, my boy, and beauty spots—with five thousand a year 
to gild them.” 

“ Not to me, sir. She is hideous, and if she was Miss Kilmansegg 
herself she would be hideous all the same.” 

“Oh! after a‘ year’s marriage all women are pretty much alike,” 
said his father: “excepting indeed that the odds are in favour of 
the plain ones. They wear the best and want less looking after in 
all ways. Five thousand a year will make Julia Manley’s camel's 
face prettier than Dora Drummond’s wax-doll beauty, with not 
five pence to give it consistency. You will see. A nice house and 
plenty of cash—and she will be quite handsome in your eyes before 
your heir is born, And good temper and habit will do the rest.” 

“ All very well I dare say, if one entered into the thing quite free ; 
but—I had better confess it now—I am in love with Dora Drummond,” 
said Sydney with a burst. 

“Of not the slightest consequence, my dear fellow. Many a man 
before yourself has loved one woman by inclination and married another 
by necessity. I have not the faintest objection to your loving Hamley’s 
pretty little girl, but I bar the banns. Unless,” he shrugged his 
shoulders ‘and cut a sheet of paper carelessly, “‘ you are prepared to 
turn into the world on your own account, without a halfpenny from 
me, present or to come.” 

“But why is Miss Drummond to be tabooed of all women?” said 
Sydney. “She is pretty, lady-like, well-bred, and I am fond of her; 
why is she to be thrust out into the cold ?” 

“She is not tabooed ; it is only her want of money that won't fit. 
Let Hamley give her only two thousand a year, and I say amen with 
all my heart. You see I rate her, as woman with woman, worth three 
thousand a year more than Julia Manley ; which is ranking her high. 
But if, as I suspect, it is your pretty Dora and an empty purse, I say 
no, unless you have resources of which I know nothing.” 

* At least let me try,” said Sydney dejectedly. 

“Like Bruce’s spider? By all means. And if you fail ?” 

The young man was silent. 

“Well! if you fail, what then, Syd?” his father repeated. 

“Tam sure I don’t know,” he answered sullenly. 

“No? Ido. Your decision will rest then between two alternatives 
—marrying Julia Manley, or hopeless and irremediable ruin.” 
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“I suppose Cragfoot will stand where it does ?” said Sydney. 

“Probably ; but not for us. It is mortgaged up to the hilt. I tell 
you, Syd,” he continued earnestly, “ we are ruined; and I'see no way 
out of the wood save by Julia Manley.” 

“At least, I will try old Hamley first,” said Sydney, suddenly 
changing colour. 

“By all means. You won’t succeed. It’s my belief he has his own 
reason for keeping that girl single.” 

“ What the deuce do you mean, sir?” cried Sydney irritably. “If 
I thought that I would break his head.” 

“You had better keep your hands clean,” said Colonel Lowe. 
“ Perhaps he is looking out for a title, and means to sell her only when 
he has made his market. There's Merrian. The old shoeblack may 
be ambitious of getting his name in Debrett; or he may be looking 
forward to Mrs. Hamley’s death. She is tough, but he’s twenty 
years her junior if a day.” 

“Don’t say that, father; it maddens me!” cried Sydney passion- 
ately. “I swear to you, if I believed that he had designs on Dora 
in the future, I would take her away to-night!” 

“ Don’t be a fool, Syd,” returned his father. ‘Take the girl away 
to what ?—absolute beggary! You would find no home here, and you 
have no income in your hands or your head. Let us understand one 
another. It is time. I have been an indulgent father to you, but 
everything has its limits. Mine is, your marrying a penniless parvenue. 
If you were to do. so, I swear, in my turn, that you might starve 
before my eyes before I would give you a crust; and if I came into 
nillions not one sixpence would be left to you. You know, Syd, I 
am never violent, but I am determined. And now you have it.” 

“Your words are hard, sir,” said Sydney, looking down. 

With much bluster he had but little of the tenacity of a real fighter 
in him, A tyrant over subordinates, he was a coward when a resolute 
will opposed him; and his father, who, to do him justice, hated the 
task, knew he could bully him into submission whenever he chose 
to assume a certain tone which meant he was not to be trifled 
with. 

“If my words are hard my deeds will be harder,” said Colonel 
Lowe. 

“Still, I have yet permission to do my best with that brute?” said 
Sydney after a pause; during which, handsome though he was, he 
had a curious kind of likeness to a rat in a trap. 

“By all means. And when you have done your best, come to me 
and tell me the result.” 

“And if Mr. Hamley refuses ?—father ! I do love her!” 

“T shall be sorry for you. But he will refuse; and then you must 
marry Julia Manley.” 
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“Tf he consents so far as to give very little down, and to make only 
a provisional settlement—you will not oppose me then ?” 

The Colonel smiled, and yet half sadly. He thought his son would 
have shown more pluck, more determination, than this pitiful trying 
here and there for a way of escape. He was sorry for him, but he 
was contemptuous too. 

“T will say amen to any scheme you can propose, my dear fellow, 
that will give youa gentleman’s income and pay fifty thousand pounds 
over and above your immediate wants,” he said. “Get even a thousand 
a year with your pretty Dora, and I will not refuse my consent ; which 
is being liberal.” 

“T will go to Abbey Holme to-morrow,” said Sydney; but he did 
not speak confidently, and his father knew that his hopes were as few 
as his own. 

“All right,” he answered. “Now let us go and have a game at 
billiards. Ah! if you could do everything as well as your favourite 
hazard, you would not have far to go for your fortune.” 

“Tt is a pity you did not teach me something more profitable while 
there was time,” retorted Sydney, as they lighted their cigars and 
strolled smoking towards the billiard-room. 

While this conversation had been going on at Cragfoot, the Hamley 
carriage, bearing its four silent occupants, had been rolling rapidly 
to the Quest. It was by no means a comfortable drive. Things 
never are comfortable when Fear sits on one side and Nemesis on the 
other. 

At the Quest they found the Countess and Lord Merrian both at 
home. The Earl was out with his agent, looking over the land. They 
saw him afterwards in the road; a stout-legged, ruddy-faced man, in 
a bulky shooting-jacket and leathern gaiters, looking like a well-to-do 
grazier rather than a man of fashion or an hereditary legislator con- 
secrated by birth to patriotism and the public service. He was too 
well known by sight to the others for them to wonder at his unaristo- 
cratic look; but Patricia was immensely astonished at his common- 
place appearance. She had an idea that Lords and Ladies were of 
different material from the rest of the world; and that nature herself 
had delivered them visibly from the bondage of mediocrity and endowed 
them with their superior credentials. 

But if the Earl was homely the Countess was superb—the typical 
countess of splendid attire, magnificent beauty, queenly manners, and 
looking about thirty when she was fifteen years older. Lord Merrian 
too, was delightful. He was a tall, poetic-looking, handsome young 
man ; well-mannered, superbly got-up, a trifle affected, but both clever 
and ambitious; at this moment going through a temporary phase of 
intellectual rather than practical conscientiousness, by which he did 
honestly desire to know the truth and live up to the better thing, 
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without having the moral thoroughness which would enable him to 
do either. He was an imaginative person, who took impressions for 
convictions and fancies for proofs; not of strong character, and apt 
to be unduly influenced by his surroundings; which gave him an 
undeserved appearance of insincerity. He professed to take mournful 
views of life and to be penetrated with a sense of the general hollow- 
ness of things. A mild sceptic on his own account, and with no definite 
creed on any side, he deplored the absence of faith in the masses; a 
Conservative, holding to the righteousness of a privileged class, he 
deplored: their degradation; rich—at least absolutely, if relatively 
poor for a peer’s son—titled, courted, and a social darling of the most 
cherished kind, he yearned for a crusade, he said, where men would 
go out to fight for some great stirring cause, flinging off the deaden- 
ing fetters of society and the silken cordage of our modern luxury. 
It was pretty and pathetic to hear him talk thus, lowering his soft 
voice and raising his handsome eyes in between the rare Steinberger 
and the ’twenty-seven port; his smooth young face arranged with 
care, his costly button-hole bouquet shedding sweet scents with every 
breath, the ball at his foot, and in his hand every good gift by which 
humanity can be blessed and life made happy. Women praised bim 
for his earnestness, and called him “a sweet fellow” and a “most 
charming young man, with such nice feeling” and “such good senti- 
ments ;” men laughed at him for his affectation and called him a 
humbug and a sop. But he was not a humbug. He was theoreti- 
cally in earnest ; only practically he had not enough force to defy the 
world, deny himself, and act out his higher faith in the face of the 
society he affected to decry. His was not the stuff of which martyrs 
are made ; and while he looked towards Pisgah carried daily sacrifice 
to Mammon. But it soothed his conscience that he should talk; and 
he did not feel saddened by the hiatus between his word and his deed. 
His manner of being and his styleof conversation pleased the Abbey 
Holme girls. Naturally he devoted himself to them during the visit, 
the three sitting in a recess a little apart from the rest—Lord Merrian 
holding forth. He was fond of drawing-room declamation, and espe- 
cially fond of declaiming in a corner with a few pretty women as his 
audience. To Dora he was of course delightful. Was he not a young 
lord, well-looking and gallant? and did not his handsome eyes rest on 
her with a kind of approving admiration that showed his cultivated 
taste? To Patricia, still in the age of candid credulity, he was a 
nineteenth century Saint John. His second-hand Emersonian turns 
of thought and modes of expression struck a chord ‘in her own heart 
that vibrated with a passionate echo. Her face lighted up as Lord 
Merrian spoke of the valuelessness of the individual and the grandeur 
of truth, of the need for self-sacrifice and the sorrows of humanity. She 
felt inclined to hold out her hand to him and call him brother. Had 
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she been a man she would have proposed a league between them on 
the spot, by which they would have bound themselves like knights of 
old to resist the world, the flesh, and the devil, and to devote 
themselves to the good of humanity and the glory of God. Being a 
woman, all she could do was to raise her large eyes, dilated, dark, and 
tender, to his face, and to assent to his views with an outflow of 
enthusiasm that partly stirred and partly amused him. He thought 
what a grand creature she was ; just the kind of woman to lead a man 
to the ultimate heights, and make him a hero or a saint, according to 
his bent and the development of his muscles. A little untutored 
perhaps; but too lovely not to be forgiven this or any other flaw there 
might be in her crown of perfection. He was charmed with her. She 
was so fresh, he said to his mother afterwards; so deliciously quaint 
and simple ; a girl who reminded him of an early Christian martyr, or 
of Hypathia, or Vittoria Colonna; and he too added what Colonel Lowe 
had said—or Joan of Are. 

Of Dora he formed another estimate, but one as true in its own way. 
A clever, self-controlled woman, he said, leading an artificial life and 
wearing a mask, not a face; a woman to fence with, to play with, to 
be wary of ; one of the felidee—soft, silky, stealthy, creeping—but trust- 
worthy ? true? real? Scarcely! 

Lord Merrian had not come to the mature age of three-and-twenty 
without learning a few facts of human life, and the Doras of the world 
of women were not unfamiliar with him. 

Patricia on the contrary was a new study; and the young man’s 
curiosity was roused, as Dr. Fletcher's had been before him. He 
mentally determined that he would see this noble creature again before 
long, that he would make himself a hero in her eyes, and rouse her 
enthusiasm as he felt it could be roused. After that he was conscious 
of nothing ; save perhaps a vague idea that Mr. Hamley was popularly 
supposed to possess millions, and that Patricia Kemball was his wife’s 
niece. 

On the whole, the visit was a success. The Countess was gracious 
in bearing and gorgeously arrayed ; and Lord Merrian was pronounced 
a most distinguished-looking young man by Mrs. Hamley, and not so 
far amiss by Mr. Hamley. Mrs. Hamley felt when they left that she 
had made a decided step upwards, and had planted herself at last in 
the same hemisphere as her desires. She was convinced that they 
would be asked to the Quest this year; and when that was done, the 
last huis clos would be thrown down; the last stronghold of exclusive- 
ness would have surrendered. 

As they drove home she was quite gay, almost playful; and even 
Patricia came in for a share in the wintry sun of her smiles. Both 
she and Mr. Hamley had seen that Lord Merrian had paid her just 
_ that extra amount of attention which implies preference, and for the 
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moment she was in the ascendant, and had “the hands” usually 
accorded to Dora. 

For the moment, indeed, the two girls seemed to have changed 
places. Grim to Dora, Mr. Hamley was quite familiar and jocular 
with Patricia. He “chaffed” her about her conquest, and called her 
“my lady ” all the way home, till the girl's burning indignation nearly 
choked her. He rolled his eyes and wagged his head and smacked 
his lips as he said, “Oh! J saw, Miss Slyboots, what game you were 
after!” or ‘‘ Well, my Lady Merrian, and when are we to order the 
bride-cake, eh ?” or “ When a certain young lady’s queening it at the 
Quest, I suppose she'll be too grand for you and me, Lady,” and so 
on, with never a softening line in his face in answer to dear Dora’s 
shy eyes and tender smiles and pretty lisp, and all those subtle, secret 
caresses of hers which generally had the power of putting him into a 
good humour when he was cross, and of making life very sweet and 
pleasant to him. 

To-day he was impervious. Her tenderest looks fell on him like 
dew on granite, and softened him no more than the dew would have 
softened the granite. He had not got over the scene at Cragfoot, and 
he had to have it out with her, as he said to himself, before he for- 
gave her. Besides, though Lord Merrian had paid Patricia the most 
attention, to outsiders he had looked at Dora admiringly ; and Mr. 
Hamley was well up in the science of secret preference, and by what 
methods it could be shown. Just before they came to Abbey Holme 
he took occasion to say, speaking of Lord Merrian, “ Yes; I’m no 
“tuft-hunter, I believe”—he was, though he did not acknowledge it ; 
' “bat I could not help observing the difference between this young 
man and that young hound, Lowe. I have lived pretty long among 
gentlefolks, but hang me if ever I saw one as impudent as that 
jackanapes was to-day. However you could permit him to address 
you as he did, Dora, is more than I can make out. It is that that 
gets over me. To call you ‘Dora’ before my very face! I should 
like to have wrung his neck for him !” 

“Tt was very rude, very extraordinary!” murmured Dora meekly. 
“T could not make it out; he never did so before.” 

“And I'll take pretty good care he never does so again,” said Mr. : 
Hamley. “Til Dora him if he tries it on again, he may take his oath 
of that!” 

“Iam sure I do not know what possessed him to-day. He must 
have been out of his mind!” said Dora with a distressed face. 

“ He was drunk,” said Mr. Hamley, coarsely. 

And Dora turned her head out of the window, saying between her 
teeth “ Wretch!” quite naturally. 

“T thought he was rather free,” put in Mrs. Hamley, looking 
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kindly at her favourite. “But I don’t see how Dora could have 
helped it. I don’t think you encouraged him, my dear ?” 

“Oh, no, indeed I did not, dear!” said Dora pleadingly. “I was 
as much astonished at it as you could have been. I never encouraged. 
Mr. Lowe, never !” 

Patricia put her hand over her eyes. Her burning indignation at 
Mr. Hamley’s ungainly playfulness to herself suddenly died out, and 
she became chilled, as if the air had grown colder than before, when 
she heard Dora’s deliberate untruth. She knew that Sydney Lowe 
had been encouraged ; did she not remember that walk, and all those 
long, half-whispered and wholly unintelligible conversations together ? 
She wondered how Dora could have the courage—the bad courage— 
to say such a thing so unblushingly before her. 

“ T saw how much annoyed you were,” continued Dora, turning her 
eyes meekly on her master; “and I would have given worlds to have 
stopped him. But I could not! and I was so dreadfully distressed !” 
It was getting dark now. Leaning forward to impress her grief more 
closely on Mr. Hamley, Dora slid her soft, caressing little hand into 
his; and Mr. Hamley, squeezing it—forgave her. 

“T thipk you were hard on Dora to-day,” said Mrs. Hamley, as she 
and her husband sat before the fire in her dressing-room, waiting for 
the dressing-bell to ring. “It is only what we must expect; she is a 
pretty girl, and young men will pay her attention, of course. That 
young Mr. Lowe—I have often thought he admired her; and though 
Lord Merrian paid Patricia the most attention, still he looked very 
often at Dora, and he might have talked more to my niece as a blind. 
Young people will be young people; and though I do not encourage 
flirting, or anything undesirable, we must expect that the girl will be 
sought after !” 

“TI don’t want young men about Miss Drummond,” answered Mr. 
Hamley stiffly. “Ihave brought her up at great expense to be one 
of ourselves, and I do not relish the idea of having spent all that money 
for another man’s advantage. We are getting old people, my dear, ’— 
when Mr. Hamley wanted to please his wife he used to bracket him- 
self with her, and deny his comparative youth in favour of her age— 
“and being old people, or on the way, Dora is useful to us. She makes 
a little life in the house, and she is nice in her ways, and so on.” 

“ Good gracious, Mr. Hamley, we have Patricia!” said Mrs. Ham- 
ley sharply. ‘She is younger than Dora.” 

“And not half so entertaining,” said Mr. Hamley. ‘ Your niece 
may be a good sort of young person; I do not deny that; but she is 
horrid heavy on hand all the same. She can’t do the things Dora can. 
I call her a wretched performer on the piano, and she, has no manner 
as Dora has.” 
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“She has not had Dora’s advantages of course,” said Mrs. Hamley. 
“No girl brought up as poor Patricia has been can possibly be equal 
to one cared for and educated by alady, like Dora. For what she has 
gone through I consider her remarkable; and at all events she is a 
Kemball, which counts for something.” 

“She ought to be able to count something to the good,” Mr. Ham- 
ley answered. ‘ But make the best of it you can, you cannot make 
her a patch on Dora.” 

“T hate such vulgar expressions!” said Mrs. Hamley crossly. 

“ Well, it isn’t quite the thing perhaps,” apologised her husband ; 
“but I mean to say you know what I am at.” 

“To go back to our starting-point, you say you don’t wish Dora to 
marry ?” asked Mrs. Hamley. 

She had her idea, and she was resolved to ventilate it before dinner. 

“Certainly not. I can leave her comfortable,” said the brewer 
decidedly. 

“But I suppose you would not refuse a good offer ; say such an offer 
as Lord Merrian for the girl ?’? Mrs. Hamley asked this loftily—lords: . 
were becoming her everyday acquaintance now. 

“‘Wouldn’t I just ?—all the same as if he was that blackguard young 
Lowe yonder, or the stable-boy !” Mr. Hamley answered, a little more 
roughly than was usual with him when “conversing” with his wife. 
“Lord or no lord, I'll have none of them here poking after the girl. 
I’ve paid for her bringing up, and I consider I have the right to keep 
what I’ve paid for. I’ve heard speak of pelicans, but I don’t feel 
inclined to copy ’em.” 

“It is rather a novel way of looking at the matter, and I must say 
a sordid one,” said Mrs. Hamley. “I cannot think with you that in 
adopting a child you are buying a slave.” 

“Don’t you?” he answered coolly. “ I’m sorry we cannot put our 
horses’ heads together in the matter. But whether we do or we don’t, 
I must be leader here, Lady; and if I leave you full possession of your 
own to doas you like with, you have no cause of complaint. If you are so 
anxious to get the young ladies a husband with a handle to his name 
get him for Miss Kemball. I'll give her as handsome a turn-out and 
make as good a settlement on her if she marries to please me—and 
you—as any girl need have. And I’m sure I can’t say fairer for a 
young person as is no relation to me, and that I don’t especially 
admire.” 

“You are the oddest compound of generosity and omens, Mr. 
Hamley, I ever saw!” said his wife, half pettishly, half pleasantly ; for 
they had their little conjugal flirtations together when they were alone. 
At first for policy ; but as time had gone on, and Mrs. Hamley had 
followed the law of habit, she had become both more oblivious to her 
husband’s defects and more tolerant of those she still saw, as well as 
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personally more affectionate to him. His strength and vigour seemed 
to stay her own failing powers, and she leant on him more than she 
had done in the beginning; while he was daily more conscious of the 
twenty years’ gap between them, if daily more careful to conceal that 
consciousness and go through his appointed task creditably. 

“ Ah my dear,” he answered, his thick lips parted into what he meant 
to be a fascinating smile, and his small keen eyes turned with such 
softness as he could command on his aged wife, “I would do more 
for you than take your niece into my house, and treat her like my 
own. What I did for my cousin’s child I can surely do for your 
brother’s daughter ; for though Iam buta rough diamond, Lady, I never 
forget who you are and what I owe you. You have chipped me out of 
the rough as I may say, and I don’t begrudge my thanks.” 

“You are very good,” said his wife softly, and stroked his thick 
hand almost tenderly with her long bony fingers. 

Poor soul, she meant it well, though she did make his flesh creep ! 

“There! I think I have settled the old lady’s hash for a bit,” was 
his unspoken thought as, the dressing-bell ringing, he stooped over 
her gallantly and kissed her powdered flaccid cheek. Then he went 
into his own room and stood before the glass, fingering his bushy 
whiskers complacently. 

And standing there, large, florid, black-haired, showy, he smiled 
approvingly at the thing he saw. 

“A fine figure of a man when all’s said and done!” he said to 
himself. “I don’t know a finer !” 




















Lonis Philippe. 
By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MIRABEAU,’ ETC. 


‘Tue elder branch of the Bourbons was never famous for its virtues, 
but it certainly contrasts favourably with the younger, which, to go no 
farther back than two centuries, has run the whole gamut of crime. 
Cowardice, treason, blasphemy, debauchery, assassination, pdison, 
incest, were in turns the characteristics of the race, until fratricide 
and regicide combined with all other infamies in one man to complete 
the odious chronicle. 

That man was Louis Philippe Joseph, the brother of Louis the 
Sixteenth—a name at which humanity shudders. Of all who fell 
beneath the guillotine not one, not even Robespierre, so well deserved 
his fate as that French Cain. The Terrorists were wholesale mur- 
derers, but they could at least plead in extenuation of their crimes 
‘that they were the avengers of centuries of oppression ; but this man 
was a monster, without palliation of any kind; destitute even of that 
Satanic grandeur which surrounds many of the exceptional criminals 
of history ; his egotism, his malice, his poltroonery, his lasciviousness, 
excite in us as much contempt as his unnatural alliance with the 
-excesses of the Revolution inspires us with abhorrence. Such was the 
father of the future King of the French. 

Louis Philippe, né Duc de Chartres, was born on the 6th of 
October, 1773. His education and that of his brothers and sister was 
confided to the celebrated Madame de Genlis, a woman whose excep- 
tional talents admirably fitted her for the task. Both mentally and 
physically her system of training was excellent. Besides instructing 
her pupils in the ordinary branches of knowledge, making them cor- 
rect linguists by the constant use of the principal European languages 
in daily conversation, the Princes were taught all kinds of useful arts, 
such as surgery, carpentery, gardening. To harden them to endur- 
ance they carried heavy burdens upon their backs, descended in 
winter into damp vaults, and in the midst of frost and snow sat for 
‘hours in the open air. 

The political ideas of the father, fully shared by the gouvernante, 
were early imbibed by the pupils, more especially by the Duc de 
‘Chartres, who seems to have taken to them with peculiar zest. 

When the news was brought them that the people had attacked the 
Bastille they were performing a play—private theatricals forming an 
important part of Madame’s system of education. So eager were they 
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to witness the sight that they all started for Paris in their theatrical 
costumes, and taking seats upon a balcony in the Boulevard Saint- 
Antoine, watched the destruction of the infamous fortress with great 
manifestations of delight, the Duc de Chartres clapping his hands in 
gushes of patriotic ardour. 

In 1790, following in the steps of his worthy father, he proclaimed 
himself a patriot and donned the uniform of the National Guard, took 
the popular oath, and regularly attended the sittings of the National 
Assembly, of which he ardently desired to become a member ; joined 
the Jacobin club, and gratefully accepted the office of doorkeeper—to 
admit and let out the patriots, to expel the intruders and drive away 
the dogs. No member was more zealous, more “ advanced,” than the 
Duc de Chartres—I beg his pardon, Egalité Junior; such being the 
name he was then known by. So delighted was he with this sublime 
society that he humbly prayed that his brother the Duc de Mont- 
pensier might also be admitted as a member. He was on guard at 
the Tuilleries when Louis the Sixteenth was brought prisoner from 
Varennes, and showed his uncle no more respect than did citizen 
butcher or citizen baker. Upon the abolition of all aristocratic titles 
he wrote as follows : 

“You no doubt are informed of the decree which extinguishes all dis- 
tinctions and privileges. I hope you have done me justice to think I am 
too much a friend of equality not to have warmly applauded the decree. 


In proportion to the scorn with which I regard the accidental distinctions 
of my birth will I hereafter prize those to which I may arrive by merit.” 


Let the reader bear the tenor of this epistle in mind, as I shall 
have occasion to refer to it in another place. 

He joined Dumouriez’s army, and is said to have greatly distin- 
guished himself at Valmy and Jémappes, as well as at Nerwinde, where 
he conducted a very skilful retreat in the face of a victorious enemy. 

While the Revolution stood by him he was ready to stand by the 
Revolution, no matter to what lengths or atrocities it proceeded. At 
the very time of the September massacres, when Lafayette and the 
nobler democrats, horror-struck at this defilement of true liberty, were 
raising their voices in indignant protest, he accepted a lieutenant- 
generalship, ostentatiously repeated the popular oath in each town, 
and attended every Jacobin meeting. ‘His father voted death to the 
King, and there are no grounds for supposing that he disagreed with 
the act; it has even been said that he sat by his side during the 
trial. 

The exuberance of youthful enthusiasm for the cause of liberty has 
been pleaded in extenuation of these doings. Such might have been 
urged with an excellent grace for his early revolutionary predilections. 
Every generous mind was set aglow by the vision of a free and 
regenerated France. But when massacre and assassination sat in the 
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high places every generous mind was filled with horror and disgust, 
and disclaimed all sympathy with the movement. But again, it 
has been urged that to have opposed the popular will would have 
been to bring down destruction upon himself and family. We may 
accept such extenuating circumstances in judging the crimes of the 
vile cowardly parent, but would such considerations overweigh honour, 
humanity, and great principles in the mind of ardent generous youth ? 
There is not the slightest reason to believe that the Duc de Chartres 
ever remonstrated with his father, ever evinced any disapproval of his 
deeds; but that they were on the best of terms until the end is 
proved by certain letters which passed between them just previous to 
Orléans’ death. Admiring biographers relate how he saved a man from 
drowning, how he rescued a priest from the hands of the mob; but 
these trifling acts cannot invalidate the damning evidence of a crafty, 
dissimulating disposition to be deduced from his conduct at this 
period. Had the republic continued to favour him he would have 
served under Marat, Hébert, or Robespierre, as willingly as under 
Lafayette, Mirabeau, or Dumouriez ; he would have driven a tumbril 
to the guillotine or have taken Samson’s place with as much alacrity 
as he accepted the portership at the door of the Jacobin club. But 
all the fawning adulation, all the pretty sobriquets, could not pro- 
pitiate republican hatred of aristocrats, which, the instant they ceased 
to be necessary, swept away its noble would-be friends with as 
much zest as it would have chopped off the heads of the bitterest 
émigrés. 

After the nobles the bourgeoisie were the victims; then there was a 
general holocaust of respectability, in order to leave the world clear for 
ruffianism. 


“ Let those who raise the spell beware the fiend!” 


The magicians were torn to pieces by the devils they had evoked; 
the Frankensteins were crushed by the monsters of their own creation. 
The Revolution reversed the classic myth: the fathers were devoured 
by the children. 

The defeat of Nerwinde afforded the Convention an excellent excuse 
to summon the commanders before their tribunal. Knowing that such 
& summons was equivalent to a sentence of death, Dumouriez and 
Egalité Junior fled, swam the Scheldt, and gained the Austrian camp. 
Here they were not only well received, but the Duke was offered a 
commission—a fact which points to the conclusion that some secret 
understanding existed between the Austrians and the Orleans party ; 
otherwise, judging by the treatment received from the same power, 
by Lafayette and his companions under parallel circumstances, why 
should such favour have been shown the son of the fratricidal regicide, 
of the bitterest enemy of Marie-Antoinette, of the ardent Jacobin, of the 
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abettor of the King’s death, of the head of the hated house of Orleans ? 
His refusal of the commission was dictated by policy. Its acceptance 
would have classed him with the émigrés and the followers of Louis 
the Eighteenth, and would have weakened the probabilities of his 
succession to that throne to which Dumouriez was ever pointing, and 
for the hope of which his father had sacrificed his soul. In after 
years he made good capital out of the fact that he had never borne 
arms against the republic—a circumstance, as we shall presently see, 
that resulted rather from the disinclination of foreign powers to trust 
his services than from his own choice. 

Leaving the Austrian camp, he travelled for a time in company with 
Dumouriez and other fugitives; but they soon found it necessary to 
separate. He went into Switzerland and joined Madame de Genlis 
and his sister, who had escaped out of France and taken refuge 
at Zurich. But the authorities, fearful of evoking the anger of the 
Convention, intimated that their sojourn there was not desirable, added 
to which some royalist émégrés, who had taken up their abode in the 
town, treated them with such determined hostility that they were 
obliged to very speedily depart. Conducting the ladies to Zug, he 
placed them in a convent, while he himself, apprehensive of bringing 
down fresh annoyances upon their heads should he remain in the 
neighbourhood, set out incognito and on foot, attended by his faithful 
valet Boudoin, and so wandered from place to place, enduring great 
privations, and sometimes even without food. He solicited permission 
to take refuge in the dominions of his uncle the Duke of Modena. 
The Duke sent him a handsome sum of money, but refused to 
entertain him. 

He now proceeded to Bremgarten, and under the name of Corby 
filled the post of secretary to General Montesquieu. His next move 
was to the College of Reichenau, where, as Chabaud-Latour, he taught 
mathematics for fifteen months. Suspicions of his identity getting 
abroad, he thought it prudent to depart out of Switzerland altogether. 
Hamburg, Denmark, Sweden, Lapland, became in turn the places of 
a short sojourn—ostensibly, and really, for aught we know to the con- 
trary, for the purpose of studying geography and natural history. At 
Hamburg he again met Dumouariez, and probably from that time 
kept up a constant correspondence with him. 

In the meanwhile the Convention and the Terror had been swept 
away, and the milder and more tolerant rule of the Directory had 
taken their place. Hmigrés and proscrits were returning to Paris, 
but the Duc d’Orléans was still a banished man. Nay, so suspicious 
of him was the government, that his presence even in Europe was a 
subject of uneasiness to them. To induce him to depart to America 
they offered to ameliorate the condition of his mother as well as to set 
free his brothers and permit them to join him there. 
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Accordingly in 1796 he embarked for Philadelphia. In company 
with the Due de Montpensier and the Duc de Beaujolais, who joined 
him early in the next year, he wandered through the vast forests and 
over the wild prairies of North America. In four months they 
traversed one thousand leagues, sometimes on foot, sometimes on 
horseback, sometimes by water. Upon returning to Philadelphia he 
received a large remittance from his mother, whom the Directory had 
reinstated in some of her possessions, together with the news that she 
had retired into Spain. He now proceeded to New York, thence to 
Boston, New Orleans and Havana, intending to join the Duchess; 
but here his travels were suddenly stopped by order of the King of 
Spain, who forbade him to enter his dominions. Thus we see France, 
Switzerland, Modena and Spain, had one after another refused to 
shelter him. Surely there must have been potent reasons for this 
fourfold rejection, for this universal distrust. 

After visiting Halifax, where he was most hospitably received by 
the Duke of Kent, the then governor, he embarked for England and 
arrived in London in the February of 1800. Now in the very hot- 
bed of Bourbonism, but one course remained open to him—to seek a 
reconciliation with the Royalists. for this purpose he sought out 
the Comte d’Artois, who readily undertook the part of mediator, and 
who charged himself with the delivery of the following epistle, written, 
after much persuasion and considerable reluctance, to Louis the 
Eighteenth : 


“Believing the majority of Frenchmen to share the sentiments that 
animate ourselves, in our name, and in the name of our loyal fellow-country- 
men, we swear upon our swords allegiance to our King, and vow that we 
will live and die faithful to our honour and our lawful Sovereign. Should 
the unlawful employment of superior force place the throne in possession 
of any other than our righteous Sovereign, we declare that we should follow 
with as much confidence as fidelity the voice of honour, which tells us to 
invoke with our latest breath God, Frenchmen, and our swords, to defend 
our cause.” 


This letter was subscribed by the three brothers. We shall see anon 
how well one of them respected these protestations. 

The English government bestowed upon our repentant Egalité a 
handsome annuity, upon which he and his brothers lived in a villa near 
Twickenham, close by his old friend Dumouriez. In 1807 the Duc de 
Montpensier died. He lies in the Abbey. A year later, the failing 
health of the second brother, the Duc de Beaujolais, necessitated his 
removal to a warmer climate. Malta was the place selected, and thither, 
accompanied by the Duc d’Orléans, the young man went—to die. 

Upon his return, Louis Philippe offered his services to England. They 
were refused. 

After this he went to Palermo, where Ferdinand the Fifth of Sicily 
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then held his court. He aspired to the hand of the Princess Amelia, 
notwithstanding that she was the niece of Marie-Antoinette. King 
Ferdinand sent his son, Prince Leopold, as a volunteer to Spain, and 
requested the Duke to accompany him. Upon their arrival in harbour, 
however, the English would not permit them to land. It was the old 
story: they were suspicious of Orléans, They detained the Prince at 
Gibraltar, but they sent his companion back to England. Here he 
was joined by his sister, the Princess Adelaide, with whom he em- 
barked for Malta. 

In 1809 he espoused the Princess Amelia. 

In 1810 the Regency of Cadiz solicited Ferdinand to send his son- 
in-law to head the army. He went. This time he landed. But he 
quickly discovered that he was as far from accomplishing the object of 
his mission as he had been two years before. Everywhere he en- 
countered the most determined opposition: from the Cortes, from the 
Spanish generals, who threatened to resign, and from the English, 
who declared that should any command be entrusted to him they 
would at once withdraw their forces, 

Here we have another proof of the ill odour in which the Duke was 
held throughout Europe. He was evidently labelled dangerous. His 
apologists would explain away these facts by telling us that the evil 
reputation of the father still clung to the son—that England was 
jealous of the interference of a French Bourbon in the affairs of 
Spain. Such apologies, although containing a modicum of truth, are 
very insufficient explanations. The father had been in his grave 
many years, and since his death the son had ostensibly led a non- 
political life, the greater part of which was passed in travel. Besides, 
had he not lately been reconciled and sworn allegiance to Louis the 
Eighteenth? These circumstances, and above all the softening influ- 
ence of time, should have been sufficient to clear his character of the 
stains of prejudice and past errors, and would have done so had he 
been’ the man his admirers paint. Wellington always distrusted 
him. From their knowledge of the various French plots and con- 
spiracies, concocted, as usual, in London, and from their connection 
with Dumouriez, spy and pensioner, who was unceasingly plotting to 
advance the Orléans interest, the English government were in an in- 
disputably excellent position to judge his character. They took pos- 
session of Dumouriez’s private papers after his death. These would 
undoubtedly have thrown considerable light upon this subject ; but 
such revelations would not have been judicious at the time, scarcely 
so even now, in a political point of view. We are still too near to the 
events to obtain complete documentary evidence, in the absence of 
which it is necessary to employ deductive reasoning. 

Disappointed in his Spanish command he returned to Palermo, 
where he seems to haye intrigued, or at least, to have sympathised 
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with, the revolutionary party. The rule of the weak Ferdinand and 
his imperious queen was an evil one, but natural ties should have 
bound him to their side. When Lord William Bentinck arrived he 
retired into private life. 

Upon the news of Napoleon’s fall he hastened back to France, 
where he was kindly received by the King, who restored to him the 
greater part of his father’s estates. 

Lamartine describes him as being at this time “too cringing a 
courtier within the walls of the palace and too popular without.” But 
Louis the Eighteenth reposed no confidence in his nephew’s fidelity, 
and it was only through the intercession of the royal family, and more 
especially of the Comte d’Artois, that he tolerated him. There was 
one concession, most earnestly desired by the whilom republican, 
who had written with such lofty contempt upon the accidental distinc- 
tions of birth, but which the King persistently refused—the title of 
altesse royale.* 

Upon the return from Elba he did not follow the fortunes of the 
royal exiles, but went back to Twickenham. He wished to keep on 
good terms with the Bonapartists ; they formed a powerful party, which 
was, for the time, in the ascendant; might remain so; therefore, from 
his point of view, it behoved him not, at least, to incense them. 
During the Hundred Days he kept aloof from the Duchesse d’Angou- 
léme and the Legitimists; there were reports abroad, whether true 
or not it would be difficult to determine, that he was conspiring 
with Dumouriez, corresponding with Fouché, and tampering with the 
army. 

Upon his return to Paris after Waterloo he indignantly protested 
against these accusations. ‘“ After the Duc de Berri you have the 
strongest claim upon the throne. I am therefore easy in my 
mind, and trust your judgment more than your heart,” replied the 
King, 

At all events, during the persecutions he joined with the Duc de 
Broglie and others in defending the Bonapartists. It may be urged 
that asa Liberal such was the line of conduct which might have 
been expected from him. True, but as a Bourbon, who had sworn 
allegiance to the legitimate sovereign, he could scarcely have been 
expected to defend the deadliest enemies of his family. And we have 
Lamartine’s authority for stating that even when that party was the 
aggressive and not the fallen, he was desirous of conciliating it. Thus 


* Michand, in his life of Louis Philippe, relates the following anecdote, 
for the truth of which we leave him to vouch. One day the Duchesse 
@Orléans said to the Comte de Bruges, “The best return I can make to 
his Majesty for his bounty is to let him know my son. Tell him, I pray, 
to place no confidence in him ; he is a deliberate villain.” The King’s reply 
to this warning was, “I know him as well as she does.” 
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his defence of the persecuted, like the generous enthusiasm of his 
youth, may be referred to very doubtful motives. 

The consequence of this step was banishment to England. But, 
at the intercession of the Comte d’Artois, Louis soon afterwards 
recalled him. After he had signed the decree the King placed the 
pen in his brother’s hand, with these prophetic words: “ Take care of 
this, it will be useful when you sign your abdication.” 

And so we come to the accession of Charles the Tenth. Never was 
ruler more opposed to the spirit of his age than Charles the Tenth. 
A bigot in religion, he would fain have gone back to the old persecut- 
ing days of the League; a believer in divine right, he would fain 
have ruled France as Louis the Fourteenth ruled it. Scarcely was he 
seated upon the throne when he gave a taste of his quality by re- 
establishing the penalty of death for sacrilege, by restoring to the 
monastic bodies the right of holding incommutable property, and by 
forbidding the works of the great writers of the eighteenth century to 
be reprinted. Then followed in rapid succession the disbandment of 
the National Guard, the dissolution of the hostile Chamber, the 
creation of seventy-six new peers, the fall of Villéle, Paris in arms, 
riots and bloodshed, the Martignac ministry, disdained from the first 
by the King, revolutionary speeches upon the address, a few liberal 
measures, the suppression of the Jesuit, establishments, and a second 
dissolution. 

It was at this time that the dark shadow of Polignac began to 
hover over the scene. Polignac was Charles the Tenth’s evil genius. 
The son of the Princess de Polignac, Marie-Antoinette’s friend, he 
had been carried out of France while he was yet a child, had been 
adopted by the Comte d’Artois and made one of his aides-de-camp. 
He possessed much of the elegance and the delicate beauty of his 
mother, but was by nature sombre, melancholy and superstitious. A 
man of contracted mind, intense stubbornness and little foresight.* His 
religion was the fanaticism of a monk, his politics the absolutism of a 
despot. Charles the Tenth was to him “ not only a father, but the 
shadow of God upon earth”; and the sovereign power an attribute 
from heaven which it was sacrilegious to limit. In 1814 he, almost 
alone, protested in the tribune of the peers against the Charter and the 
oath to the Constitution. Brought up in a foreign land, the French 
regarded him as an alien, while the very name he bore, so unfayour- 
ably connected with the pre-revolutionary era, excited the strongest 
dislike and prejudice amongst the people. Upon his accession to the 
ministry both Chateaubriand and Lamartine resigned their appoint- 


* When told during the days of July that the soldiers would go over to 
the people rather than fire upon them, he replied, “ If the troops go over to 
the people we must fire upon the troops ;”—a sentence that wonderfully 
illustrates the impracticable blind obstinacy of his character. 
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ments, and all men of liberal views were filled with uneasiness and 
dark forebodings. ° 

The storm soon burst. Upon the meeting of the Chambers in 
1830 the Deputies boldly demurred at the choice of ministers. Ad- 
journment, and then dissolution, were the consequences of this bold 
act. The elections which followed were everywhere in favour of the 
opposition. Then came the fatal ordinances issued on the 25th 
of July. The new Chamber was dissolved before it assembled, 
the laws of election dictatorially modified, and the liberty of the 
newspaper press entirely suspended. This last was the most fatal act 
of all, falling as it did upon a great part of the very élite of the 
working classes, printers, compositors, type-founders, whom it cast out 
of employment by thousands. Printing-offices were entered by the 
police and the presses broken up. Angry crowds of the expelled 
artisans gathered in the streets, and shouts of “ Vive la Charte!” 
were heard everywhere. It was not, however, until the 27th that 
any serious disturbance occurred ; towards the evening of that day the 
people and the troops came into collision, and blood was spilt. On the 
28th barricades were thrown up, desperate fighting ensued, and the 
Tuileries were entered and sacked by the insurgents. A Provisional 
Government, of which Lafayette was appointed the head, as well as 
commander-in-chief of the National Guard, was formed. On the 
morning of the 29th a deputation, consisting of Gérard, Lafitte, 
Casimir-Périer, and others, waited upon the Duc de Raguse, and 
proffered to restore order on condition that the ministers were dis- 
missed and the ordinances repealed. ‘These propositions were sub- 
mitted to the King and refused. A few hours later he appointed the 
Duc de Mortemart to the ministry and withdrew the ordinances. Too 
late; the people had triumphed. 

Charles the Tenth deserved his fate. He shamelessly violated the 
constitutional liberties of his country, and by a series of insane enact- 
ments drove the masses into rebellion against his authority. And yet 
there was a simple dignity, a something of antique grandeur about 
this monarch, especially in his fallen days. But the Bourbons were 
ever greater in misfortune than in prosperity. He was in all things 
aman of the past; it wasas though the soul of some old Valois, 
whose body had long since mouldered beneath the stones of Saint- 
Denis, had been reborn. His love of the chase, his austere Ca- 
tholicism, his conscientious belief in the divine right of kings, were 
all of a past age. Such tastes and ideas had vanished with feudalism, 
i there were none, except Polignac, who could sympathise with 

em, 

It was with no craven spirit that he retreated before his enemies. 
From Trianon he passed to Rambouillet, attended by twelve thousand 
faithful troops, who encamped in the great park. Here a solemn 
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family council was held, which resulted in the King resolving to abdi- 
cate in fayour of his grandson. He wrote to Orléans, in whose 
fidelity he still implicitly confided, naming him lieutenant-general of 
the kingdom and guardian of the interests of the Duc de Bordeaux. 
After which he departed on his road to Cherbourg. He stopped at 
the Chateau de Maintenon, and there, retaining only a small escort 
under Marmont, disbanded the soldiers, ordering them to repair to 
Paris, and place themselves under the direction of Orléans. When he 
resumed his journey, the troops were drawn up in lines on either side 
the roadway. The Duchesse de Berri, dressed in male attire, leading 
her son by the hand, came first, then the royal carriage and suite; a 
long mournful shout saluted the cortége as it passed between the 
ranks, and the King, his firmness giving way at last, leaned back and 
wept. Until he approached the coast the behaviour of the people was 
silent and respectful. The last act he performed upon French soil 
was to take the royal colours from the hands of his officers, telling 
them that his grandson should one day give them back. Might not 
the tradition of those words have had some influence upon the recent 
decision of that grandson ? 

From the first year of the Restoration the Palais Royal had been 
an asylum for the discontented, for every open or secret opponent of the 
government, and for every eminent writer who could influence public 
opinion ; and whether or not the Duke took part in any conspiracies, 
or whether he persistently set his face against them, it is an undoubted 
fact, that in him was centred the hope of every plotter against the 
state. Yet what could he gain by the subversion of the existing 
government? may be asked. His wealth was enormous, double, it has 
been asserted, that of Rothschild, and his rank was second only to 
royalty. That he sought to bring about any sudden and violent 
change of existing things is improbable; but by diving into the secrets 
of discontent and conspiracy, by courting popularity, by winning par- 
tisans, he was securing himself against all contingencies, and should 
the elder branch be expelled from the throne, he was paving the 
road to his own accession. Such is the probable explanation of his 
conduct. 

The Comte d’Artois had ever been his firmest friend. Charles the 
Tenth loaded him with wealth and favours, and permitted him to 
assume the long desired title of altesse royale. How gratefully he 
requited his beneficence the history of France will show. A short 
time before the Ordinances of July were issued, the Duke gave 
banquet to the King of Naples. 

“ Tt is quite a Neapolitan féte,” remarked one of the guests to him ; 
“they are dancing over a volcano.” 

“ It may be so, indeed,” he replied; “but eruption or earthquake 
will at least leave me here. I shall not budge from this palace.” 
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On the 29th, his friend and partisan, Lafitte the banker, sent word 
that he was “to beware of Saint-Cloud.” That night he slept in a 
kiosk in the park at Neuilly. The next morning he hurried away to 
Rauncy in the forest of Bondy, and no one except Lafitte knew 
whither he had gone. No course could have been more judicious; he 
thus avoided personal recognition of any demonstration that might 
be made in his favour, while his interests were in the meantime left 
in trusty hands that worked unceasingly for him. If Charles tided 
over the difficulty his honour remained unassailable; if he failed to 
do so, why then—so much the better. 

On the previous day Thiers and Mignet, with the cognizance of 
Lafitte the confidant, published a proclamation, to the effect that 
Charles, having shed the people’s blood, could no longer reign; that 
the Orleans family had been devoted to the Revolution; that the 
Duke had fought at Valmy and Jémappes, that he had never taken 
arms against his country, that he would be a citizen king. “The 
Duc d'Orléans does not declare himself,” it went on to say, “ he awaits: 
our vote. Let us proclaim this vote, and he will accept the Charter 
as we understand and mean to have it. He will accept the crown 
from the French people.” 

But doubt and hesitation reigned in the bosom of his family. 
Madame Adelaide feared for his safety, the Duchess spoke of the 
splendid bounties that Charles had heaped upon him. Nevertheless 
he resolved to return to Paris. The Provisional Government imme- 
diately named him, as the King had already done, lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom. The populace gathered round his palace and rent 
the air with cries of “Long live the Duc d'Orléans!’ Upon which 
he remarked, “I would be rather put to death than accept the 
crown !” 

A very pretty little comedy was now acted in the Chamber. Lafitte 
read a proclamation informing France that she had a dictator until 
he should become king. Upon which, the Duke, pretending to be 
overcome, fell sobbing in the banker's arms! After this display of 
tenderness he was led out upon the balcony to be received with 
thundering acclamations. Then, amidst much shouting, he proceeded 
on horseback to the Hotel de Ville, followed by Lafitte and by four 
wretched looking ragged men, who symbolised the submission of the 
poor to the rich. Arrived there, Lafayette took him by the hand, pre- 
sented him to the people, and embraced him under the tricolour. Blue 
fire! Tableau! Green curtain! ! ! 

He had not yet passed the Rubicon, however, and it still remained 
within his power to decline the crown. Chateaubriand was sent for, 
and upon his arrival, was received by the two ladies, who tried to 
sound his disposition. Presently, the Duke came in, looking very 
Worn and anxious, Chateaubriand’s advice was, that the Duke should 
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either undertake the regency during the minority, and at once proclaim 
Henry the Fifth, or summon a new Assembly to decide the question. 
But such advice was not palatable to Orléans. “ Events are stronger 
than we,” he answered. “I alone have control over the masses; the 
Royalists owe their very lives to my efforts. If I fall back all will be 
anarchy and massacre.” 

“Tread upon his brow,” says Chateaubriand, “ the desire to be 
king.” 

A second time the great writer was sent for, and a second time the 
ladies endeavoured to gain him over to their cause; but true to his 
ancient Legitimist principles, he still remained firm: “ Madam,” he 
said to the Duchess, “ I see that the Duc d’Orléans is resolved upon 
the crown; that he has weighed its results, and reflected upon the 
years of trouble and danger before him.” 

The Duke sent commissioners to Rambouillet, on pretence of watch- 
ing over the safety of the King, but upon presenting themselves at 
the outposts they were driven away by the sentinels. He sent them 
back again, saying, “ He must go directly, and to compel him to go 
he must be frightened.” And yet all this time Charles was implicitly 
trusting in him! Even at the last moment, when the traitor had 
made up his mind to accept the crown, he appointed him guardian of 
the infant heir. Had one spark of honour, of generosity, existed in that 
wily selfish nature, that trustfulness would have illumined it. It has 
been pleaded that his refusal, without bettering the position of 
royalty, would have plunged France into anarchy, and would have 
brought down upon his own head forfeiture and exile. The course 
honourable to his benefactor and just to the nation would have been to 
have undertaken the direction of affairs until the revolutionary ebulli- 
tion had subsided, and then to have summoned a National Assembly to 
decide the future form of government. But even had the unanimous 
voice of France called upon him to mount the throne, gratitude, 
honour, and honesty should have vetoed the request. 

He was troubled, however, by no such scruples, and on the 7th 
of August was proclaimed King of the French. 

For a time after “the glorious days of July,” Lafayette was the 
honoured guest at the Palais Royal. The ungainly figures of the 
National Guards in their coarse uniform mingled there with the 
splendid costumes of ambassadors, courtiers, generals ; and the “ citizen 
king,” as he shufiled through the streets of Paris, umbrella under arm, 
would go out of his way to shake the hand of a citizen soldier. But 
these were all shams, cheap offerings to the French idol—Equality, 
masks to conceal the pettiness and despotism of his government. 
There was not an affair of state, however small, into which he did not 
thrust his personality. He nullified the powers of every minister by 
constant interference, by tampering with subordinates, and by with- 
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holding from him a full knowledge of the affairs of his department. 
One principle guided his every action: the aggrandisement of the race 
of Orléans ; national honour, the welfare of the people, were as nothing 
when weighed against the interests of his family. L’£tat powr moi was 
his motto. With all his peace proclivities and truckling to foreign 
powers, he very nearly involved France in a war over the Spanish 
marriage ; and that was a family affair. He never forgave any per- 
sonal wrong or insult he had received. Dupont de l’Eure, when he 
was minister of justice, nominated a certain gentleman, in every way 
worthy of the post, toa judgeship. The King appearing very unwil- 
ling to ratify the appointment, the minister, after some considerable 
delay, pressed his Majesty to explain the cause of hisdemur. “ He 
took a brief against me in an action of law,” he answered. The anec- 
dote speaks volumes of the utter meanness of the man’s mind. 

I have not space to enter into the events of his reign. They may 
be generalised in a few sentences: changes of ministry, so frequent 
that they can be compared only to the shufiling of a pack of cards; 
abortive royalist demonstrations, socialist riots, attempted assassina- 
tions, infamous corruption and joBbery ; a wily, truculent diplomacy ; 
a perpetual struggle for personal government as opposed to constitu- 
tional; a desperate fight of eighteen years’ duration against the advance 
of democratic and popular opinion. 

The Chamber of Deputies, like the rest, was a sham representation 
of the people, and was filled with the creatures of his will. The 
electoral law, which allowed a vote only to those who paid two hun- 
dred francs of taxes, utterly excluded the great mass of the people. 
The reduction of this qualification to one hundred francs was the 
object of that agitation which culminated in Reform banquets and 
the Revolution. Yet it is very doubtful whether, had Louis Philippe 
yielded to this agitation, he would have saved his crown. 

The Revolution of ’89 was practical; the result of the natural im- 
pulse of an oppressed people. The revolution of ’48 was speculative, 
and was the result of artificial theories, which aimed at the utter 
regeneration of society and its establishment upon new bases; the 
first was bourgeois in its character, its great object was the destruction 
of the aristocrats. The masses danced the Carmagnole, sang (a ira 
and the Marseillaise, and murdered to their heart's content. The 
liberty to do these things, plenty of food and drink, and the power of 
dragging down society to their own level, were the limits of their 
ambition. The revolution of 48 was directed against the plutocracy ; 
it was essentially the revolution of the people—of the working 
classes; the fight of labour against capital. 

_ Since Charles the Tenth had been expelled from the throne, Repub- 
lican and Socialist ideas had made vast strides among the masses. 
Beyond the old Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, Guillotine party, 
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formed out of-the traditions of the ‘nineties, the violence and ferocity 
of whose aspirations were scarcely consonant with the more moderate 
spirit of the age, there was another, more subtle, more fanatic, more 
dangerous from its apparent opposition to violence, than the fuming 
Terrorist; this party was formed of the disciples of Socialism. Ai- 
though all aimed at the one great object—the redistribution and 
equalisation of wealth—the Socialists were divided into various sects, 
each of whom had a different theory for the accomplishment of this 
object. The more intellectual were disciples of Saint-Simon or Fourier.* 
But it was Louis Blanc’s principles of the organisation of labour which 
found most favour among the working classes and the largest follow- 
ing.| Beyond these were the Communists and other fanatic sects, all 
of whom hoped to obtain the triumph of some particular creed by a 
general upheaval of society. 

Such were the men into whose hands electoral reform would have 
cast political power. A society so interpenetrated with subversive 
doctrines existed upon a volcano; those turbulent elements must at 
some time find vent, must exhaust their fury, and only in exhaustion 
could subside. The revolution of 48 was as inevitable, as impossible 
te be averted, as was that of 89. There are periods of mental as there 
are periods of physical epidemics, with which our present knowledge of 
sociology and physiology are powerless to cope. But apart from these 
visionaries, the nation at large was sickened with the rule of this 
citizen king ; its pride was humiliated by his obsequiousness to foreign 


* Fourierism would divide mankind into associations or phalansteries, 
each to consist of four hundred families. These would live in one great 
edifice in which would be contained workshops, studios, and every con- 
venience for industry, pleasure and art. The property of the Phalan- 
steries would be divided into twelve parts, of which five would belong to 
labour, four to capital, and three to talent. Under its organisation ail 
waste land would be reclaimed and put under cultivation, and the comforts 
and enjoyments of the human race increased to a degree that even 
millionaires never dreamed of. But underlying these practical ideas are 
certain metaphysical subtleties. Fourier held that attraction and repul- 
sion, which are the forces of the physical, also rule the mental world ; 
that attractions are proportional to destinies, and that the desires, aptitudes, 
and inclinations of men, if they had free scope, would infallibly produce 
individual happiness. Experiments in Fourierism have been made both in 
France and America, but on a scale too limited for a fair trial. 

+ These would destroy all competition, and fix the wages of the work- 
man and the profits of the capitalist to an arbitrary scale decreed by law. 
Individualism would be merged in solidarity: each would receive according 
to his needs, and contribute according to his abilities. 

A system more opposed to every principle of political economy, or more 
utterly destructive of all wealth and trade, could not be conceived. Fourier- 
ism is an exalted and philosophical attempt to solve the great problem of 
society—of the human race. “The organisation of labour ” would destroy 
all incentive to exertion by robbing men of the fruits of their labours. 
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powers, by his pettiness, his trading bourgeois spirit, by his selfish 
personality. Acts of bold and lawless tyranny had aroused the just 
anger of the people against the rule of Charles the Tenth; but the 
government of Louis Philippe was an intolerable incubus—it was an 
“Old Man of the Sea,” that hugged it to suffocation. 

Towards the end of 18147 the Opposition party, under the guise of 
banquets, arranged a general plan of reform agitation throughout 
France. Odilon-Barrot, Ledru-Rollin, and Flocon, the editor of 
La Réforme, were the moving powers of these demonstrations. 
Trusting to the corrupt and slavish majority of the Chamber, to the 
fidelity of the army, and to the bourgeois dread of revolution, the 
government regarded these manifestations for a time with con- 
temptuous indifference. But when the twelfth arrondissement of 
Paris invited the unarmed National Guards to attend a banquet fixed 
to take place on the 20th of February (1848), they began to grow 
alarmed, and declared from the tribune that they would put it down, 
even by force, if necessary. The more moderate agitators, not wishing 
to drive matters to extremity, withdrew their support, and the affair 
was abandoned. 

But in the meantime the government have taken the precaution to 
assemble some fifty-five thousand troops within the capital. On the 20th 
the youths of the schools parade in procession singing the Marseillaise; 
the people join in the chorus and crowd into the streets; by dawn next 
morning every road leading to Paris is covered with troops. Barricades 
are raised, but as yet no acts of violence have been committed. On 
the morning of the 24th affairs assume a more serious aspect. The 
National Guards are called out; they obey reluctantly, preserve neu- 
trality, but join in the cry for reform and the dismissal of the ministry. 
In a few hours they will go over to the insurgents. Amidst the 
narrow tortuous streets which then occupied the centre of Paris, a 
strong compact body of republicans is gathered. Marrast, the editor 
of the National, harangues a crowd of workmen from the office window. 
Along the Boulevard de la Bastille march a straggling mob of ragged, 
hungry-looking men, women, and children, carrying tattered flags, 
bearing threatening mottoes; their leader is a fierce fanatic named. 
Lagrange. Peaceful men grow pale at the sight of these tatterde- 
malions ; they bring back memories of the days of “La Terreur.” An 
accident commences the émeute. 

In front of the Hotel of Foreign Affairs is drawn up a battalion of 
the line, with loaded fire-arms. Towards this spot advances a body of 
workmen armed with pikes and sabres, carrying torches and bearing the 
red flag. It halts, facing the troops; the flash and smoke of the torches 
and the waving of the flag frighten the horse of the commander, 
causing it to plunge back amongst the troops. At that moment the 
report of a musket is heard—by whom fired is not known—never will 
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be known. ‘The soldiers, believing themselves attacked, on the spur 
of the moment, without orders, firea volley. A dreadful scene ensues ; 
women and children are trampled under foot by the flying mob, the 
groans and curses of the wounded and the dying fill the air. Although 
dismayed for a moment the insurgents speedily return, gather up their 
dead and wounded, and place them in large waggons, which are drawn 
slowly through the streets in a torchlight procession, the blood-stained 
corpses being all the time held up to the gaze of the infuriated people. 

And so the night passes. By morning the whole of Paris is in 
arms, prepared for extreme measures, and the Palais Royal is sacked 
and fired. Were the troops permitted to act with resolution the 
insurrection must be suppressed, but the King has issued orders that 
they shall cease firing and offer only a passive resistance. Here we 
have a repetition of the same fatal weakness and timidity which lost 
Louis the Sixteenth his crown cen the 10th of August. The mob 
fire upon the sentries and the municipal guards, and they dare not 
return it. Officers and soldiers beg to be permitted to avenge their 
comrades, who lie dead and wounded around them; but the com- 
manders, fettered by imperative instructions, dare not give the order, 
and the slaughter goes on. In other parts of the city the soldiers, 
weary of days of inaction, fraternise with the people and go over to 
them in large numbers. 

At the Tuileries all is confusion; in a few hours three administra- 
tions have melted away—Guizot, Molé and Thiers; and the King has 
no ministry. “Go,” cries the courageous Queen, “show yourself to 
the disheartened troops and to the wavering National Guard, while 
I and my children and my grandchildren will place ourselves upon the 
balcony and see you die in a manner worthy of yourself and your 
throne.” He does present himself to the soldiery ; but he is received 
with sullen looks, with cries of “ Vive la Réforme !” and a few mur- 
murs of “Vive le Roi!” A little later, and he is told that but one course 
remains open to him—to abdicate. The Duc de Montpensier urges him 
to consent ; the pen is placed in his hand, and he writes: “ I abdicate 
in favour of my grandson, the Comte de Paris. May he be more 
Sortunate than I!” Wishing the regency to pass into the hands of 
the Duc de Nemours, he makes no mention of his daughter-in-law—a 
young, beautiful and irreproachable lady, whom he has kept in retire- 
ment lest she might too much attract the sympathy and attention of 
the people. 

A messenger is sent to bring up the royal carriages: they have 
been burnt by, the mob upon the Place de Carrousel, and one of the 
grooms has been killed. No time is to be lost. The King and Queen, 
attended by a few faithful officers and servants, leave the palace by a 
subterraneous passage leading from their apartments to the gardens, 
which they hurry across on foot, as Louis the Sixteenth and his queen 
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did when they fled to the National Assembly on the fatal 10th of 
August. Two jfiacres are engaged off a public stand, into one of 
which the Queen is lifted fainting, and they drive away. When they 
reach the Champs Elysées some insurgents fire upon them, and 
two horses of the escort are killed, but they reach Saint-Cloud in safety. 

The Duchesse d’Orléans, under the protection of Nemours, hurries 
away to the Chamber of Deputies, where they are debating upon the 
future form of government. Attired in deep mourning, and holding 
her two children by the hands, she seats herself motionless at the foot 
of the tribune. Scarcely has the debate commenced when one of the 
doors is burst open, and a mob of insurgents enter the Chamber. Some 
of the deputies surround the royal group, and the debate proceeds. It 
is going in favour of the Duchess when a second wave of insurgents, 
armed with crowbars, sabres, bayonets, and headed by Lagrange, 
rushes in, shouting, “No more royalty! No more kings!” Mounting 
upon the throne, the canopy and hangings of which his followers tear 
down and demolish, he proclaims the abolition of royalty. M. Ledru- 
Rollin, that bombastic mimic of Danton, springs into the tribune, 
protests “in the name of the people” against the regency, and 
demands the establishment of a Provisional Government; after which 
there is a cry raised for Lamartine to speak. He obeys, but ere he has 
finished his oration a third irruption of yet more furious revolutionists, 
maddened with excitement, blackened with powder and smeared with 
blood, brandishing their arms and shouting “ Vive la République !” 
again interrupts the debate. The Duchess and her children are 
screened behind a wall of Deputies, one or two of whom now lead 
them away by a side door; but they are met by a fourth invading 
party, who, however, in their hurry, do not recognise them. Itis with 
difficulty that she escapes being trampled under foot, suffocated by the 
dense throng. Half swooning, she is dashed against a glass door. 
Upon recovering consciousness she finds to her horror that her chil- 
dren are no longer with her. The Comte de Paris has been seized by 
a brutal fellow, whose fingers are already twined about the child’s 
throat when he is rescued by a National Guard. The Duc de Chartres 
is found beneath the feet of the multitude, and both after a time are 
borne safely to their mother’s arms. 

In the meanwhile the King has left Paris and Versailles behind, 
and never rests until he reaches the royal palace at Dreux. Here he 
sleeps one night ; but although there is no pursuit, although he is 
nowhere encountered by hostility, and receives much respect, in a 
very panic of terror the royal party separates, and in various disguises 
the members pursue their flight. On the 26th of February they 
meet by appointment at Cap d'Honfleur, where for nine days they lie 
concealed in the house of a private gentleman, while friends are en- 
deavouring to secure them a passage to England. Thence the King 
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proceeds on foot during the darkness of the night to Trouville; and 
after much delay and several adventures, he gets away, under the 
name of Theodore Lebrun, in the Havre steamer, and is safely landed 
at Newhaven. 

Nothing more despicable, more cowardly, than this dastardly flight 
of Louis Philippe from imaginary pursuers—for there was not a 
member of the Provisional Government who desired his capture—who 
would not have assisted his eseape—can be imagined. It almost in- 
clines one to give credence to the scandals of inimical chroniclers—to 
believe that no drop of Bourbon blood flowed in his veins, and even 
to doubt the stories of his bravery at Jémappes and Valmy. Once 
a brave man always a brave man. 

Upon their arrival in England Claremont was assigned them as a 
residence ; and here, except a short sojourn at St. Leonards, the exiled 
King passed the brief remainder of his days in that domestic circle in 
which he alone can claim our respect. The life led by the royal family 
was that of the simplest country gentry. The King took the head of 
the table at dinner and carved the principal joint, surrounded by his 
children and grandchildren, even to the youngest. In the evening the 
young ones played about him as he sat in his easy chair, and when 
they had retired to rest he read his newspaper or conversed with his 
sons, while the Queen and Princesses engaged themselves in needle- 
work or sometimes in a game at whist. 

He died on the 26th of August, 1850. 

Of all his vast wealth he brought scarcely sufficient out of France 
to provide him comforts in hisexile. His passion for building, which 
amounted to a mania, absorbed immense sums. At his own cost he 
restored the Palace and Museum of Versailles; he also completed all 
the buildings which Napoleon had commenced. 

His virtues were purely domestic. He was a model husband ; and 
his filial affection was the cause of some of the most considerable 
errors of his reign. As a man and a king little can be said in his 
favour. It is unnecessary to recapitulate what has been already 
deduced from the events of his early life. He possessed no im- 
pulse, no enthusiasm; he always acted upon the expediency of 
the present moment, was always content to assume any garb that 
necessity imposed upon him. His whole nature was steeped in 
hypocrisy and dissimulation. The ardent Jacobin, who despised all 
titles save those won by merit, knew no happiness under the Res- 
toration until the title of altesse royale was permitted to him; the 
unflinching republican, who countenanced the execution of a king, 
never ceased to regret the loss of the fleur de lis upon his canopy of 
state and of the ribbon of the Holy Ghost,* and was as greedy of 
personal power as Louis the Fourteenth. He was above all things the 


* Removed after the abortive attempt of the Duchesse de Berri. 
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great master of kingcraft, and a diplomatist as wily and as clever as 
Mazarin or Talleyrand. But great principles and great truths were 
alike indifferent to him. His one political virtue was clemency ; he 
was averse to bloodshed, and in a reign unparalleled for plots and 
attempted assassinations but few were put to death for political crimes. 
Of high and noble sympathies he had literally nothing ; heroism and 
gratitude had no existence for him. In all things his mind was 
essentially little and vulgar. His industry was indefatigable, but it 
was ever engaged upon petty details. He prided himself upon 
duplicity and untruthfulness, upon deceiving his ministers, upon over- 
reaching all with whom he had dealings. His memory was pro- 
digious, his knowledge of men and things extensive, his garrulity 
irrepressible; but he seldom evinced esprit, or true delicacy of 
taste. He was obsequious and fawning to the lowest person who 
could serve his purposes ; he was avaricious of wealth ; he was destitute 
of dignity and incapable of inspiring the respect due to his high 
position. His cunning Israelitish face, his shabby clothes, his Gampish 
umbrella, were suggestive of nothing so much as of an old Jew 
clothesman, and such in spirit as in aspect did he closely resemble. 
And yet Louis Blanc—by no means a favourable critic—tells us that 
he was a man gifted with an incomparable seduction of manner, that 
in the relations of private life he charmed his ministers by a freedom, 
a familiarity of conversation, and a gracious forgetfulness of the rights 
of his royal state. But this, after all, was but the cajolery of a 
diplomatist. 

To conclude, in the words of a writer in the Times, “ He rose 
without moral greatness, he reigned without the affection of his 
people, and he fell without the compassion of the world.” 
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Sohn Selden. 


Wuen some one, who had just been reading the lives of Izaak Walton, 
was commending their idyllic freshness to Arnold of Rugby, the 
schoolmaster answered, “ He was an odious fellow; he fished through 
the civil wars.” 

There is no more singular contrast in history than England in the 
first half of the seventeenth century and England in the second half. 
In the first half, almost everybody was a partisan, and alternately a 
confessor and a persecutor. ‘There was no place for a neutral. Half 
the nation was pitted against the other half, and the struggle was 
carried on in the parliament, in the church, in the family. Sects 
which have generally been characterised by their toleration or their 
non-resistance were, during this fierce time, aggressive. The sect of 
Independents has generally, and justly, boasted, that it has from its 
foundation maintained liberty of conscience, and the right of free 
speech. It had little respect for either during the last five years of 
the Long Parliament. The Quakers of the earlier time were wholly 
different from the men who, after the Restoration, gradually won con- 
cession and admiration by their patience and benevolence. Fox and 
his followers were intrusive fanatics, who dressed in leather, or went 
about naked, who rebuked the parson in the midst of his congrega- 
tion, who railed at steeple-houses, mocked the liturgy, and were zealous 
even unto slaying. . 

The literature of the time was as characteristic. The drama was 
not reformed, it was proscribed. The age had its poet, some of whose 
best poems were written, but lying in manuscript, for the activity of 
Milton’s genius was suspended during the great struggle. There were 
no newspapers, but a prodigious crop of pamphlets. The chief works 
of that time, however, were huge folios of sermons, and equally massive 
volumes of constitutional history. The industry of authors was pro- 
digious. The titles of the books written by Prynne (who provoked 
the anger of Henrietta by an unlucky paragraph in the index of one 
among those vast volumes) would fill a good-sized pamphlet. The 
writer did not spread out his matter over his pages by spaced printing 
and broad margins, but resolutely filled hundreds upon hundreds of 
sheets with closely packed type. If one wonders at the industry of 
the author, one is wholly puzzled in guessing where the readers 
came from. Who could haye bought Prynne’s books? No man 
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ever wrote so many. And no man ever wrote anything so arid and - 
uninviting. : 

After the Restoration, all is changed. All seriousness passes 
away. ‘The reign of the second Charles is one long, obscene, delirious 
revel, uninterrupted from the day when he landed at Dover to the 
Sunday night when, surrounded by gamblers and courtesans, he was 
stricken with mortal sickness. The drama revived—but such a 
drama! It is wholly devoid of decency, and at first almost of wit. It 
mocked all virtue, honour, truth. If it was a picture of manners, 
the Englishman of the Restoration was a filthy baboon, whom Swift 
has hardly caricatured in his sketch of the Yahoo. Swift himself was 
thoroughly impregnated with the nastiness of the age. The plays of 
Dryden were as coarse and as hateful as those of any among his con- 
temporaries. The languor which succeeded to the violence of the 
seventeenth century was a reeking, sodden orgie. 

During the reign of Charles the First, the English nation had 
much to occupy its attention at home and abroad. It fought one 
religious war, and it witnessed another. Germany was desolated 
by the Thirty Years’ struggle. England was divided into two 
factions. The victorious party overthrew monarchy, church, and 
aristocracy. The premature death of Cromwell interrupted the 
restoration of all three under a new dynasty, a new ecclesiastical 
constitution, and a new nobility ; for the Protector would have over- 
come the political difficulties which hindered the fulfilment of his 
projects, had his days been prolonged. 

Selden lived during the age of Shakespeare and down to the time 
of the Protectorate. In his youth he cultivated the friendship of 
Raleigh and Ben Jonson, and probably of the great poet, the obscurity 
of whose life is so remarkable a part in his history. He was a friend . 
of Laud and Williams, the rival prelates at the court of Charles, of 
Hyde, of Falkland, of Fairfax, of Juxon. After the death of Coke, 
he was the greatest master of constitutional law and parliamentary 
procedure in his age. Like every other man of eminence in that time, 
he was a confessor when he became obnoxious to his political 
adversaries. Unlike every other man of eminence in that time, he was 
an advocate of the broadest toleration. ‘To his mind the persecution 
of Laud was as indefensible as the imprisonment of Eliot. Such a 
politician is the rarest of phenomena, for the chief practical mischief 
of persecution is, that it makes its victim intolerant when his turn 
comes for the mastery. Strafford know this, and advocated under the 
phrase of “thorough” the extermination of his political enemies. 
Narvaez knew it, and had the courage to practise it, if the story told 
of him is true; for it is said that when on his death-bed his confessor 
urged him to forgive his enemies, he answered that he had none, for 
he had executed them all. Laud amputated Prynne’s ears, and im- 
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prisoned him. In his prison Prynne wrote a fresh libel on the 
English hierarchy, and the roots of the cartilage were grubbed out by 
a second sentence. When Prynne was released by the Long Parlia- 
ment, and after Laud’s committal to the Tower was entrusted with 
the task of examining the primate’s papers, he had the satisfaction of 
discovering the diary which is now preserved as a relic of the Anglican 
martyr in St. John’s College, Oxford, and which has formed , the 
subject of much laughter. Extracts from it were published in one of 
Prynne’s huge volumes, which is known by the ominous name of 
‘Canterbury’s Doom,’ and which certainly had not a little to do with 
the primate’s condemnation and death. 

Selden was the only son of a Sussex yeoman, and was born in very 
humble circumstances. He had a sister, who married a person of her 
own station. In his old age, Selden used to say that his nearest 
relation was a milkmaid, and to tell a story of Bishop Grostete, whose 
brother begged his interest, as suggesting his own line of conduct. 
“ Brother,” said the bishop, “if your plough be broken, I will give 
you another. If your ox be dead, I will buy you asecond. Buta 
ploughman I found you, and a ploughman I will leave you.” During 
his life, Selden amassed a fortune of £40,000, a large sum in those 
days, which he left to certain friends, among them Chief Justice 
Vaughan, and Hale. His great library came to the University of 
Oxford. It seems that when he received a visit, he used to put his 
spectacles into the book on which he was engaged, to serve as a 
marker. He must have bought these aids of sight by the gross, for 
they were found by dozens in his books when the university received 
them. It is worth while thinking whether the art of printing would 
have made progress had not spectacles been invented a little before 
the time when printing became general. 

Selden was an eminent historical critic, in an age when all leading 
statesmen were such critics. The progress of the English Constitu- 
tion in the seventeenth century was derived from the precedents of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth. The same expedients have even been 
adopted in later times. When Pitt framed the Regency Bill of 1790, 
he baffled the intrigues of the Prince of Wales, Fox, and Burke by 
precedents, drawn especially from parliamentary procedure during the 
insanity of Henry the Sixth. Fox, who argued that the Prince of 
Wales was, de jwre, invested with the regency during the incapacity 
of the King, was unable to give a single historical precedent for his 
position, while Pitt could overwhelm him by evidence of the supreme 
authority of Parliament in such a crisis. No doubt the heaven-born 
statesman was a good deal assisted by a compact parliamentary 
majority, when he advocated the constitutional theory. Put his 
argument was strengthened by the precedents, on which he professed 
to rely, when he put the royal assent into a commission, the head of 
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which was Thurlow, and bafiled Carlton House. There never perhaps 
was a time in which partisans were more angry, perfidy was more 
imminent, and Pitt was more calm. 

There are two kinds of historical criticism. One, which is cha- 
racteristic of our age, discusses premises or authorities. The other, 
which was cultivated in Selden’s time, accepts authorities and 
examines inferences. Both processes have their advantages and their 
defects. ‘The former supplies general rules of credibility, taste, art ; 
but is apt to destroy all credibility, all taste, all art. Its tendencies 
are cleverly parodied in Whately’s ‘ Historic Doubts,’ and exaggerated 
in all Sir George Lewis's writings. Its weakness consists in the habit, 
which the critics of such a school constantly exhibit, of setting up 
their standard of likelihood as a measure of the unlikelihood of what 
others have recorded. Historical critics of this kind seem to forget 
that if two witnesses, equally truthful and disinterested, were to 
narrate the same set of facts, they would be certain to differ in their 
relation, owing to the different manner in which two such independent 
minds observe and interpret what they see. If two such persons 
watch intently what they see, the discrepancy increases. Philosopliers 
tell us that the rainbow which one man notices is a different refraction 
from that which another spectator of the same familiar phenomenon 
discerns. But what rainbow is equal, for variation, complexity, and 
interest, to the drama of human action, when expectation is intense 
and observation sustained ? 

The other kind of criticism accepts the authorities, and applies 
itself to the inference. One of the best illustrations of such a method 
is to be found in Machiavelli's ‘Comments on the first Decade of 
Livy. It is more than probable that, historically, the authority on 
which the Florentine secretary discourses, is a mere romance, destitute 
of all historical certainty. But the political sagacity of the great 
Italian publicist is not disparaged by the weakness of the premises on 
which he founds his reasoning. Livy may have recorded a set of 
myths. But Livy was a man of letters, living under the full in- 
fluence of the most compact and organised government which tle 
world ever knew. His narrative—whatever was its other merits— 
took inevitably the colour of the life which surrounded him, since it is 
the rarest gift imaginable for a man to be able to abstract his habit 
and his thoughts from the facts which surround him and control him, 
and project himself into a different set of facts. As far as we know, 
no person but Shakespeare has always been able to do this, and it is in 
this singular gift that the dramatic power, and even the philosophy, of 
Shakespeare consists. The story of Livy, then, coloured by an expe- 
rience gathered from the reign of Augustus, was precisely what 
Machiavelli wanted in order to inculcate his theory of Italian polities. 

Selden was a critic of the latter school. The former had not yet 
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been developed, and indeed in the seventeenth century very moderate 
scepticism would have been signally dangerous. Criticism, even 
though it was based on an authority to which all paid reverence, was 
perilous work under the first Stuarts. A man might easily be too 
learned for his own safety. For this offence Selden was three times 
imprisoned. Sir Robert Cotton was supposed to have supplied him 
with materials out of his vast library, and in 1630 Cotton was 
debarred the use of his own books. D’Ewes went to see him when he 
was suffering under this peculiarly malignant form of imprisonment, 
and found him stricken to death. The hale and ruddy old man was 
made pallid and shrunken under the refined cruelty to which he was 
subjected. “They have broken my heart,” he said, “ because they have 
locked my library from me.” Among the many strange delusions 
which occupied the mind of Charles, even to the last, the oddest was 
his belief that when he had causelessly and mercilessly outraged any of 
his subjects, he had still possession of their ardent and dutiful allegi- 
ance. He imagined when he wrote to Henrietta Maria, that he hoped 
to fit the rogues with a halter, that he could count on the duty 
of those who had disarmed and imprisoned him, and who did not trust 
him the more when they intercepted his correspondence. He fancied, 
and said so, that he “had as great an interest in the army” as 
Cromwell had, when the army was meditating the tragedy of the 
30th of January. 

The critics of Selden’s day often sought for precedents in very 
doubtful authorities. They traced parliamentary privilege back to 
the times of the Saxon witan. They even cited the deposition of 
Vortigern as a proof that the law and the parliament were above the 
king. They supported their constitutional theories out of the Old 
Testament, just as the advoca‘es of divine right relied on the some- 
what perilous example of the Hebrew monarchy. They never doubted 
that Alfred the Great was the founder of the English constitution. 
They were convinced that the polity of the Jews was an infallible 
guide for the modern statesman. The more heady among them called 
their adversaries Philistines, Canaanites, and the like, and took Joshua 
for the hero whose deeds they were bound to imitate. 

Selden plunged into the records of the Tower, studying the rolls of 
parliament, the documents which told of that strange time when 
parliaments rebuked, controlled, deposed, elected kings, and consti- 
tuted themselves a co-ordinate power with the monarch. Whatever 
the advocates of divine right might allege now, it was clear that the 
doctrine of passive obedience was not held by the parliaments of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The nation acquiesced in the 
despotism of the first four Tudors, at the beginning, because it wished 
to escape from the intolerable evils of anarchy: in that of the last, 
because Elizabeth’s life, even with her parsimony, her caprices, and 
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her irresolution, was the guarantee of the new settlement. In the 
latter years of the queen’s reign the nation became restive. They 
were no longer afraid of reaction within or conquest from without, 
after the Reformation had thoroughly traversed the English nation, 
and the Spaniard had been baffled. The pretensions, therefore, of 
James, put forward more arrogantly and sustained more ludicrously 
than by any other English monarch, were at once irritating and con- 
temptible. The cold nature of Charles and the violence of his 
ministers were more irritating still. An organised parliamentary 
opposition to the court was started in the Lords as well as in the 
Commons, and the opposition appealed to precedents. Selden was 
imprisoned for having called attention to such facts, and for having 
claimed the dormant privileges of the House in which he sat. 

Nothing indicates the temper of the English nation in that parlia- 
ment which met on the 3rd of November, 1640, which many at first 
thought would never have a beginning, and which very soon the same 
persons thought would never have an end, than the return of Selden 
for the University of Oxford. In almost every Parliament that ancient, 
famous, and occasionally learned university has been represented, by 
the narrowest partisans whom it could select. ‘Twice it has quarrelled 
with and dismissed its member, because he has shown some sympathy 
with a generous policy. In 1640, it had been under the discipline of 
Laud for ten years, and Laud had been weeding it of malcontents. 
Its convocation had solemnly averred, in a rebuke which it adminis- 
tered to a preacher who had declared that there were some limits to 
passive obedience, that a woman was not to defend her virtue if she 
were assailed by the king. But now the whole people was roused, 
and the Oxford clergy returned, as one of their members, Selden, who 
had been imprisoned on behalf of public liberty, and who had dared to 
print a book in which he disputed the divine origin of tithes. But, in 
fact, the most energetic advocates of passive obedience were more busy 
in urging it upon others than in following the tenet themselves. 
The English hierarchy, in undertaking the labour of demonstrating 
the divine right of the king, intended to substantiate as fully the 
divine right of their own order. The first and second Stuart knew 
this, and encouraged the largest pretensions of the clergy. The 
fourth Stuart forgot it, and found out that the allegiance of the clergy 
was a rope of sand, as soon as ever he invaded their privileges and 
insulted their independence. So, in the election of the Long Parlia- 
ment, Selden must have appeared to the Oxford electors as the friend 
of Pym, Holles, Eliot—now dead, or rather murdered—Kimbolton, 
Strode, Hampden, and the political foe of Laud, Wentworth, and 
the tribe of Finches and Westons—an iconoclast of all which Oxford 
had hitherto worshipped and upheld. In the heat of the reaction 
they elected such a representative. 
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' When the ‘ History of Tithes’ was published, the hierarchy did not 
see that it was to their advantage that the settlement of their estate 
on a legal instead of a supernatural basis, on a parliamentary autho- 
rity instead of being put upon the interpretation of the Jewish scrip- 
tures, was the best confirmation which could be given of their title. 
In those days no one dreamed of a separation between Church and 
State. The mischief was that successive sects strove to make their 
tenets the creed and discipline of the Church. It should never be 
forgotten what were the consequences of this action. ‘The Puritan 
laity brought about the revolution of 1649, the Puritan clergy pro- 
voked the restoration of 1660. But no one was willing to accept 
Selden’s advice in the crisis which he foresaw, when he uttered his 
adage, “ Chain up the clergy on all sides.” 

The hierarchy denounced and persecuted the antiquary. Selden 
was willing to be a confessor, as he afterwards showed. But it is 
probable that even martyrs would like to select the tenets for which 
they would suffer, and will seldom be content to sacrifice themselves 
for a trivial article. So Selden made his apology in the High Com- 
mission Court, “ humbly acknowledging his error in interpreting 
scripture, the fathers, councils, and canons in such a way as might 
seem to challenge the divine right of the ministers to their benefices,” 
and having expressed his sorrowful penitence, prayed forgiveness. In 
later days, when the Revolution came, Selden was gratified to find 
that his book was quoted by those who had attacked him. It is 
very seldom the case that those who suffer the penalty of being wiser 
than their age have the satisfaction, when another age has come up 
to their level, of finding their claims acknowledged. It was with 
pardonable pride that he compared his book, when the retribution 
came, to the spear of Achilles, which gave the wound and supplied 
the remedy. 

If Selden had lived a generation or two later, he would have been 
called a Trimmer. He was wholly averse to violence, always an 
advocate of moderate measures. He wished to degrade or remove 
the counsellors of Charles, not to proscribe and destroy them. Hence 
he was one of the minority of fifty-nine who voted against Strafford’s 
attainder. He wrote the answer, as was supposed, to the king's 
declaration on the commission of array, but he was opposed to the 
retaliatory action of Parliament in the ordinance of militia, which was 
the immediate cause of the civil war. In his early career he wished 
to save the constitution against the king, in his later years he sought 
to save the constitution for the king. He would have saved the 
Church from the bishops in the days of Neale, Laud, Montague, and 
Mainwaring. When the storm came, and the Scotch Covenanters 
demanded the abolition of episcopacy as the price of their support, 
he strove to save the bishops for the Church. “If,” he was always 
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telling the prelates, “you were willing to be less, you would be 
greater.” And yet, though he was always counselling moderate 
measures, till his voice was lost in the din, he was a universal 
favourite. Clarendon said of him that no character could flatter 
him, that no expressions could sufficiently describe his learning and 
virtue. Seventy years after his death, when his works were collected 
and edited by Williams, everything was carefully and exactly printed, 
even those matters which the editor thought erroneous, since “the 
omission would insult the memory of a dead lion.” After his death, 
Bathurst, the President of Trinity College, Oxford, an ardent Royalist, 
and a keen hater of Roundheads, wrote laudatory verses to his 
memory. In 1646, Parliament, which had grown remarkably sus- 
picious of lukewarm partisans, voted him five thousand pounds, in 
consideration of the sufferings which he had undergone in 1629, 
Cromwell offered him a pension. But he graciously declined the offers 
of the Parliament and the Protector. 

When the violence of political passions made his attendance in 
Parliament infrequent, he took part in the assembly of divines, which 
met in 1643, and contained ten peers, twenty members of Parliament, 
twenty Episcopalian divines, and a hundred others. Clarendon rails 
at this assembly ; Baxter said it was as excellent as any gathering of 
men since the days of the Apostles. The censure and the praise are 
in all likelihood equally extravagant. Selden made fun of it in his 
driest way. He ridiculed the theologians who sat there, he says, with 
their little gilt-edged Bibles, and without possessing any knowledge 
of Hebrew or Greek, affected to settle everything out of their own 
fancies. When the House of Commons, he said, had tired him with 
their new law, these men refreshed him with their mad gospel. But 
he was eventually obliged to subscribe to the solemn league and 
covenant ; for Baillie, the Scotch commissioner, from whose journal 
we learn so much about the minor politics of the time, dwells with 
peculiar satisfaction on Selden’s gnashing his teeth over the process. 

At the crisis of the revolution Selden did great service to the two 
universities. He was appealed to by Reynolds, the Vice-Chancellor 
and Dean of Christ Church, and he saved Oxford from the grip of 
Bradshaw, the President of the High Court of Justice, and a man who 
would have shown no more mercy to a malignant city and university 
than he did to the king. He had influence enough to prevent the 
molestation of any person in Oxford who showed ordinary prudence, 
before Oliver was strong enough to tolerate those who dissented from 
the new establishment. He saved Laud’s Arabic professorship, and got 
Bancroft’s and Abbot’s books to Cambridge, after the downfall of the 
hierarchy, and the secularisation of Lambeth. After the Restoration 
these books were restored to Juxon, and form part of that Lambeth 
library which we are told, forsooth, the Archbishop of Canterbury is 
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too poor to preserve. He assisted meritorious scholars out of his 
own fortune. He protected Usher, supplied Casaubon with money, 
subscribed handsomely to Walton’s ‘ Polyglot, and was munificent to 
Kelly, Ashurst, and others. 

The principal literary work for which Selden was famous was his 
vindication of the right of the English to the narrow seas. Grotius 
had claimed them for all nations, and Selden resisted the claim. Selden’s 
book was long in manuscript before it was published. Some said 
that this delay was due to the irritation which the author felt at the 
treatment which he had met with in consequence of his work on 
tithes. Those who have the opportunity of being better informed 
aver that it was withheld at the instance of James, who wished to 
negotiate certain loans with his neighbours, and was wise enough 
to see that he might discourage the lender if he set up a claim to 
the exclusive enjoyment of that which it was their interest to consider 
common property. ‘The book was not printed till 1636, when it was 
received with extraordinary favour. Charles sent it by Sir William 
Beecher, the Clerk of the Council, to the Barons of the Exchequer, 
and to the Admiralty, bidding the officials of those two functions lay 
it up in their archives as a choice treasure. After the publication of 
this work Selden’s parliamentary offences were forgiven for a time. 

In the seventeenth century the English hated the Dutch. The 
dislike appears to have been purely commercial, for the interest of 
the English was strongly engaged in the independence and prosperity 
of Holland. Twice in modern history has the Dutch Republic baffled 
the aspirant after European empire. Holland was the breakwater 
against the designs of Philip the Second at the end of the sixteenth 
century, of Louis the Fourteenth at the end of the seventeenth. But 
in the interval, while Spain was sinking into dotage, and the strength 
of France was only growing, England and Holland hated each other 
cordially. The Dutch origin of William the Third was a fruitful 
source of the Deliverer’s unpopularity. Selden shared the national 
antipathy, heightened in his case by literary rivalry. He relished 
his attack on Grotius. The last literary labour of his life was a 
republication of his work on the narrow seas, with an additional de- 
fence of his position against the Dutch lawyer, Graswinkel. “To 
quote a Dutchman,” he says, “ when I may use a classic author, is as 
if I had to justify my reputation, and thereupon neglected all persons 
of note and quality who knew me, but brought up the testimonial of 
the scullion from the kitchen.” At last the rivalry and hostility of 
the two nations broke out into war. The bitterest attacks upon the 
English Republic proceeded from the printing-presses of Holland. 
Hundreds of broadsides, inviting attention to the merits of the royal 
martyr, and repudiating the leaders of the great rebellion, were 
printed in the States for circulation in England. Charles the Second 
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found an asylum there, when Cromwell compelled his exclusion from 
France. Then the Dutch had to bow to the superiority of the great 
Protector and his lieutenant, only to recover their reputation under 
the disgraceful administration of Charles the Second, when they burnt 
the English fleet in the Medway, and insulted the city of London. 
But Charles spent the funds provided for the national defence on 
his concubines and their children, and when these were squandered, 
became the pensioner of France, bargaining, in return for the job, to 
curtail, as far as possible, the liberties of the country which had 
restored him. 

It has been stated that the hostility of the two nations was deve- 
loped, or at least strengthened, by commercial rivalry. The Dutch 
had their East India Company, and the English had theirs. In the 
latter half of the seventeenth century the profits of this trade were 
enormous. The origin of many an English estate and title is to be 
traced back to these profits. The indirect influence of the company 
was freely exercised in order to protect the monopoly of the traders. 
It contrived to keep itself pretty safe at home by lavishing bribes on 
those who could manage political influence, and they knew whose 
palm was open. ‘Their wiliest agent was Osborne, the Yorkshire 
baronet, whom history knows as Danby, Carmarthen, Leeds, who rose 
in a few years to the highest step in the peerage for services which 
were the reverse of advantageous to the country whose affairs he 
undertook. But there were two competitors who gave them, after 
their first struggles were over, a vast deal of trouble. These were 
English interlopers and foreign rivals, especially the Dutch, who were 
now in full vigour, very able and willing to avenge themselves on 
their ancient enemy, Spain, and by no means scrupulous in their 
dealings with other nations. 

Till the time in which Louis the Fourteenth came to maturity, and 
full of vast designs of aggrandisement, could make himself a great 
and dangerous power in Europe, every other state in the west was ex- 
hausted. The Thirty Years’ War had ruined Germany. Scandinavia 
had exhausted her energies in the campaigns of Gustavus Adolphus. 
Spain was sinking into decrepitude. The Pope, who had been the 
most powerful of European sovereigns during the early years of the 
Roman Catholic reaction, sank into the condition of a petty Italian 
prince before the Thirty Years’ War came toanend. The Dutch were 
alone free, prosperous, and triumphant, and occupied a political posi- 
tion largely in excess of their natural importance. We owe the 
doctrine of the balance of power to the resistance which England and 
Holland, for a time united, showed to the designs of Louis the 
Fourteenth. 

Selden, as has been said, was a confessor in the cause of parlia- 
mentary privilege and public liberty. There were persons in England, 
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chiefly court lawyers and the higher clergy, who held that all law 
was the voice of the king, that all right was of his grant, and that 
the voice could unsay what it had avowed, and recall the right which 
it had granted. Not that the court was unanimous. When James 
asked one of his bishops whether the king could take his subjects’ 
money without their consent, the prelate answered, that he certainly 
could, for he was the breath of their nostrils. But when the king 
put the same question to Bishop Andrews, and this prelate declined to 
answer, as a matter of state beyond his comprehension, the king 
pressed for his opinion. He still evaded the general question, but 
said he had no doubt the king could take his brother bishop’s money 
since he offered it. 

In law, nothing is or can be undefined. The existence of a 
monarchical form of government was understood to imply that the 
king’s prerogative was capable of a legal limitation, and that the 
rights of the subject were co-existent with it. An absolute monarch is 
the negation of law, for such a personage must be supposed to absorb 
every ordinance, statute, or charter in his personal will. Life, pro- 
perty, the rights and duties of husband and wife, father and child, 
could not really exist if the private enjoyment or fulfilment of each 
could be suspended, withdrawn, or confiscated at the king’s pleasure. 
It seems that some such despotism was actually realised under the 
Bagdad Khalifat, when the commander of the faithful was also 
Sheyk-ul-Islam, at once chief of the military, civil, and religious 
organisation, and all his subjects were at his mercy. Even the 
obedience of the monk was deference to the will of a superior, who 
was himself subject to the rule of the order. 

Every Englishman felt that no such theory of government had 
ever existed in England, that no monarch had ever assumed or 
exercised an exhaustive prerogative, that even in the earliest times 
the king sat in a council, the members of which were his peers, and 
joint assessors with him. It was universally understood that towns 
had their franchises and charters, and that even in the feudal manor, 
which had a jurisdiction independent of the sovereign, there was a 
counterpart of parliament in the court baron, and of the view of frank- 
pledge, in the court roll and the court leet. All lawyers knew, and 
some lawyers ventured to assert, that the great charter, the first 
statute in order of time, and the first also in importance, was an 
acknowledgment of existing right, an averment of standing law and 
custom, and not a mere concession of new privileges extorted from the 
fears or necessities of a baffled and deserted ruler. From the days 
of the first Edward too, the people had been summoned to discuss 
and advise on the most important business of the kingdom. Nor 
had the acknowledgment of the subjects’ rights ceased with the con- 
firmation of the charters. Statute upon statute, precedent upon 
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precedent, an unbroken series of legal records and decisions, had 
recognised the fact, that the law was above the king, and that the 
office of the monarch was inchoate till such time as he had made 
oath to maintain the laws by which he governed his people. Nowa 
statute-book and a despotism are incompatible. ‘The monarch’s power 
must be limited if a subject’s rights are real. Nor could the king 
claim any prerogative, except by appealing to those very precedents 
from which the lawyers inferred their theory of the royal office and 
discretion. When the industry of Noy discovered what the judges 
conceived to be a justification of ship-money, the authority of the 
records was necessarily held to be more absolute than the will of the 
monarch. Now the admission that the crown could proceed only by 
law, as it controlled the executive in the first instance, so it ultimately 
transferred all the functions of government to those forces and that 
assembly from which law itself emanates. The very claim to dispense 
with the law in particular cases was an indirect acknowledgment of 
its general authority. 

The benefits which the publicists of Charles the First’s reign con- 
ferred on English liberty, and thereafter on the English nation, and 
ultimately on the civilised world, were enormous. They collected a 
mass of authorities which could not be wholly set aside. They 
awakened a spirit which could not be quenched. It is true that the 
violence of the civil war induced a reaction. Men found the discipline 
of the Puritan clergy intolerable. Oliver, baffled in his attempts to 
found a constitutional monarchy, felt constrained, or thought he was 
constrained, to govern the country by military adventurers, and to 
tamper with the courts of law. The government of the army, the 
existence of a standing army, with its harsh stern hand everywhere, 
though this army was the strongest, and on the whole the best 
disciplined which England had ever known, was unbearable. And 
when this army was manipulated by fanatics, who had all Oliver's 
ambition and none of his administrative talents, it is no wonder that 
in the restoration of Charles men really saw, as the parliament of 
the restoration expressed it, a relief from thraldom, oppression, and 
misery. Had Selden been listened to, he would have reformed the 
constitution, not have attempted its reconstruction. Had even the 
cavaliers foreseen the reign of Charles, they would not have been, it 
18 probable, an exception to the rule, that if men could once forecast 
the coming ten years of their life, they would lose all energy of 
purpose in view of the coming evil. Selden did not quite foresee it. 
But there is a sentiment of his, uttered when he was more than 
ordinarily vexed at the din of sectarian strife. “Those two words, 
Search the Scriptures,” he said, “have undone the world.” Few 
expressions are more sad than this, few are such a concentration of 
disappointment. 
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All the work, however, which these men did was not lost. For 
first, no honest work is utter waste, still less is solid work. Next, 
there is no true reaction from a real progress. A counter-revolution 
always adopts much of that revolution from which it is a rebound. 
The France of 1815 was not the France of 1789. The great 
European movement of 1848, with its mad dream of violent equality, 
and its attempt to make the cities a paradise for artisans, whose 
schemes should be fed by the forced contributions of every one else, 
was sternly repressed. But Europe has not gone back to the theory 
of the Holy Alliance, nor strengthened the hands of absolutism. So 
in 1660. The Church was restored with the Monarchy, but the High 
Commission Court was suffered to lie dead. The law courts were 
revived, and the law administered, perhaps by the most infamous 
judges that ever sat on the bench, but the arbitrary procedure of the 
Star Chamber was not resuscitated. Free speech in Parliament was 
accorded, and members of the two Houses were no longer in peril of 
their liberty when they uttered the sentiments which they were 
called together to express. The Legislature, to be sure, was bribed; 
but bad as this policy was, it was an admission that the reign of 
violence was past ; for despotism is restrained when it condescends to 
corruption. 

When Selden was yet a young man, the Earl of Kent, Baron Grey 
de Ruthin, made him his steward. After the earl died in 1639, he 
resided with the countess, a daughter and co-heiress of Gilbert Talbot, 
Earl of Shrewsbury. The earl was childless, and his title passed to 
a very distant kinsman. The house of the countess was in White- 
friars, at the east end of the Temple, built on a site where a generation 
before all the thieves and footpads in London, enjoying the sanctuary 
which a past superstition had accorded, lived in a diabolic republic. 
The gossips of the time said that Selden was married to the countess, 
and had one or two daughters by her. But there seems to have been 
no foundation for the story beyond the intimacy which existed between 
him and the lady—an intimacy which in those days involved no 
scandal. When the countess died she bequeathed the house to him, 
and here he lived till he died on the 30th of November, 1654. He® 
had been made Keeper of the Rolls in 1643 ; and when the Admiralty 
was put into commission in 1645, he was one of those to whom the 
administration of the navy was entrusted. How those commissioners 
managed the business in their hands was proved by the war with the 
Dutch. 

Selden’s company and conversation were courted by all his contem- 
poraries, though his habits and sentiments were a puzzle to the age 
in which he lived. An Erastian in church politics, a moderate in 
secular politics, he was the most learned theologian of his age, but 
was unnaturally indifferent to dogmas. Some thought him a scoffer, 
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an esprit fort, and detected his scepticism in the unsparing wit with 
which he treated ecclesiastical questions. He was charged with friend- 
ship towards Hobbes, while others said that he had an infinite distaste 
for the Malmesbury sceptic. That he did not sympathise with the 
theory of government which Hobbes promulgated is clear, for Selden’s 
public career was in distinct opposition to the absolutism which Hobbes 
commended. Besides the adage which he wrote in every book of his 
library, “ Liberty in everything,” was designed by him to indicate 
that complete toleration for all innocent opinions and all innocent 
practice is and should be a fundamental rule of social life. 

A tall, handsome man, with oval face, grey eyes, small head, pro- 
minent nose, with lines of strong humour about the mouth; Selden 
was always reading, or writing, or talking, for he was very accessible, 
and always ready to illustrate any topic on which people conversed in 
those days by his wit and experience. He had his Boswell (not indeed 
a personage so unique as the Scotchman who devoted his life to 
Johnson, and who was at once so supremely ridiculous and so signally 
successful) in an amanuensis, one Richard Milward, whom he engaged 
during the last few years of his life, and who noted down some of his 
patron’s comments on men, things, and social institutions. The col- 
lection was published some years after Milward’s death, under the 
name of ‘Selden’s Table Talk,’ the title being taken from that velu- 
minous folio in which Luther’s conversations are said to be recorded. 
The book has its defects as well as its merits. The notes are often 
taken hurriedly and even carelessly. Some of the memorabilia have 
no point, a few are almost unintelligible. But, on the other hand, all 
are genuine attempts to reproduce conversations which Selden never 
thought would be recorded. Most indirect autobiographies are sug- 
gestive of posture. Johnson knew what Boswell was about. Pope 
wrote every letter under the conviction that it would be published. 
The people whom Senior met knew all about his journal, and oc- 
casionally, it seems, talked to order. But Selden’s conversation was 
impromptu. 

By far the largest part of the ana of Selden’s ‘Table Talk’ bear 
on ecclesiastical questions, naturally, for they were the topics of the 
age. But his sayings are strangely unlike what we might expect 
from such a time. “ Every man,” said he, “ has his own religion ; we 
differ only about the trimming.” “If there be any superstition, pro- 
perly so called, it is observing the Sabbath after the Jewish manner.” 
“Put laymen into every synod of the clergy, just as a woman puts a 
cat into the dairy to kill the mice, and sends a maid to look after her, 
lest she eat up the cream.” “Many men look after religion as a 
butcher does after his knife, when he has it all the while in his mouth.” 
“When priests come into a family, they do as a man who wishes to 
set fire toa house. He does not put it to a brick wall, but thrusts it 
into the thatch. So they leave men alone, and work on the women.” 
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“ Enjoy life, and be not melancholy and wish thyself in heaven. If 
a king should give you the keeping of a castle and grounds, and bid 
you use them, promising in twenty years time to make you a privy 
councillor, do not neglect the castle, refuse the fruits, and sit down, 
whine, and wish yourself a privy councillor.” “A great place 
strangely qualifies. There was one Jack Read, groom of the chamber 
to the Earl of Kent. On the death of Attorney-General Noy he 
said, ‘Any man can execute his place. ‘How? could you?’ said the 
earl, ‘Let the king make me attorney,’ answered Jack, ‘and I would 
fain see the man who durst tell me there’s anything I understand 
not.’” “The pope is infallible, when he hath the power to be obeyed, 
like any other prince. To stretch his infallibility further is to do 
you know not what.” “There never was a merry world since the 
fairies left off dancing and the parson left off conjuring.” “To have 
no ministers but presbyters is the same as having no officers but 
constables.” ‘Ceremony (good breeding) is like a penny glass to a 
rich spirit, without it the spirit were lost.” Perhaps the following 
hardly satisfies modern notions of gallantry. “A husband,” said 
Selden, “should be made to pay for his wife’s trinkets. Ifa man will 
keep a monkey, he should pay for the glasses it breaks.” 

» The above are illustrations of Selden’s ‘Table Talk.’ Some of his 
wittiest parallels will not bear quotation, for very plain speaking was 
the fashion of the seventeenth century, in the pulpit, in the senate, in 
common life. The age was not nice in its analogies, and Selden was 
no nicer than his times. A generation later—that of the Restoration 
—was simply nasty. To the Rochesters and Grammonts and Sedleys 
Selden would have seemed prudish. 

An enemy to clerical pretensions, Selden was equally hostile to 
clerical disabilities, to the jealousy which makes the clergy a separate 
caste, and debars them from undertaking secular functions. He held 
them, to use a modern phrase, to be a very important branch of the 
civil service, which might be supremely useful, but was apt to be 
singularly mischievous, never more mischievous than when they are 
conceived to be beings with other duties and other purposes than the 
vest of Christians. “It is a foolish thing,” he argued, “ to say that a 
minister should not meddle with secular matters.” “It is a foolish 
thing,” he said, “to love a man who damns us.” He wished to steer 
a middle course between the restraint which encouraged a sacerdotal 
spirit and the democratic theory of church government. He felt as 
strongly as Milton did that “new presbyter is but old priest writ 
large.” He thought the Anglican hierarchy a convenient form of 
church government, but he did not think it fit to rule at its own 
discretion. To his mind, the best way in which it could work out its 
ends was by forcing a considerable amount of secular duty on the 
clergy. By enlarging their labours he believed he could modify their 
pretensions. 
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A fandful of Greck Flowers. 


Our title means, in plain language, half-a-dozen Greek epigrams, 
done into English, for the pleasure of the reader. 

The ancient Greek was fond of an epigram. A fair display of his 
productions in this style of composition has come down to us. But 
the epigram of the Greek poet seldom bears very close resemblance to 
an epigram as we conceive it. He does not, asa rule, go out of his 
way to say something witty or quaint, or something clever ; nor strive to 
make his composition singular by some sudden transition of thought. 
He likes to say what he has to say with exquisite elegance, to clothe 
some simple idea with the grace of finished language. His epigram 
is a multum in parvo; a miniature; it is siémplex munditiis, put 
together like Pyrrha’s hair. 

He was nature’s child, and he lovedher. But he liked her summer 
aspects best, and was fond of sunshine. He could be lazy with 
delightful grace. He liked nothing better than to lie amid shadows 
by a spring, and the beauty of some such spot often tempts him to 
sing of it. One poet and then another tries his hand at this subject, 
as if it could never be done well enough. Even philosopher Plato, 
who had courage to burn his epic, had not the heart to destroy his 
epigram ‘ On a Shady Nook.’ 


I, 


Beautiful are the laurels! beautiful 

This water, bubbling under roots of trees ! 

And thick-branched woods make shadow far and wide, 
And ripple with the zephyrs. Wayfarers 

Find shelter here, and refuge from the heat, 

And respite from their thirst, and rest from toil. 


II. 


Rest here, beneath the shelter of the rock, 

Your tired limbs, stranger. Here the murmuring breeze 
Plays softly, mid green leaves, and you may drink 

Cool water from the spring: to wayfarers . 

A sweet relief, in sultry summer's heat. 
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Who could haye resisted the elegant invitation? No. m1. is Plato’s. 


III. 


Sit underneath this pine with lofty boughs, 

That murmur, bristling with the warm south wind, 
And on thy soothed eyelids my pipe shall bring 

A grateful slumber, by the babbling rills. 


The Greek was fond of flowers. He could appreciate the music of 
a word, and delighted to string together the names of flowers, in lines 
as beautiful as the flowers themselves. Spenser has followed his 
example, so have Shakespeare and Milton and Tennyson. We must 
refer the reader to ‘The Shepherd’s Calendar,’ to ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ to 
‘ Lycidas, and ‘ Ginone.” 


IV. 


T'll twine white violets, and I will twine 
Narcissus, with these myrtles. I will twine 

The laughing lilies, and sweet crocuses, 

And hyacinth, and the roses lovers prize. 

T'll twine them, Heliodora, to behold 

Your snow-pale temples and your perfumed locks, 
And beauteous ringlets garlanded with flowers. 


Vv. 


White violets are in bloom ; narcissus, too, 

And lilies of the dells. Zenophila, 

Beloved of friends, among the flowers a flower, 
Blooms, in her youthful prime, Persuasion’s rose. 
Laugh, meadows, for your herbage ; but the maid 
Excels sweet-breathing garlands. 


But the Greek not only loved the land; he loved the sea, whether 
it crept in sunny ripples up blossoming creeks, or broke on the rocks 
in stormy waves. And he had a trading vein, as he has still. When 
the swallows began to build, and the winds blew pleasantly, a voice as 
magical as that which rayished the Count Arnaldos lured him forth 
after some Golden Fleece. Listen to his song: 


VI. 


Loosen the long stern-cables from your ships, 
And, letting out the swiftly-gliding sails, 
Pass from the safe port over the wide sea, 
O trader! For the storms are gone away, 
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And mildly-smiling Zephyr renders now 

The blue waves gentle. Swallows, that delight 
In nestlings, build their bridal homes of mud 
And sapless thatch, and twitter as they toil ; 
And flowers are springing up upon the land. 
Store up thy wares, and haste thee, mariner. 


The Greek always seems determined to enjoy life to the utmost. 
When misfortune befalls him, he attributes it to destiny, and speaks 
in no measured terms of the selfishness of his gods. They lie among 
asphodel, and quaff nectar, and their sky above them is always clear, 
and their life of long duration; whereas his is only short, and he 
thinks it hard that they cannot let him alone. If he cannot have his 
way he becomes disgusted with the share of existence they allot him. 
He volunteers a melancholy epitaph for his departed friend. 


VII. 


Weeping I died, as weeping I was born ; 
And I have found the whole of life to be 
Mere tears. O race of man, affliction’s slave, 
Pitiful, helpless, dragged beneath the earth, 
And into earth resolved ! 


How unwillingly he goes! dragged! And yet, if life is to be such 
a wretched failure, it is better to have done with it as soon as possible. 
The Thracians, who thought life, on the whole, a sorry matter, might 
be right, he thinks : 


VIII. 


Unite with me to praise the Thracians, 

Who weep when one is born, but him that dies— 
Whom Death, Fate’s servant, unforeseen, has seized-— 
Deem happy. They who live, pass on to ills; 

The dead—ills come not near them. 


Still, life is in itself, if he could but enjoy it, a pleasant thing in his 
eyes. He, for his part, is not like those niggardly deities; he can 
let even his beast have its will. Listen to the story of Alcon’s 
generosity. 


IX. 


His ox, in fieldwork used, when overworn 
With old age and the furrow, Alcon led 
To meet no slaughtering steel, but held its life 
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Sacred, for labour done. And in a mead 
Of deep green grass it lowed forth its delight, 
Rejoicing in its freedom from the plough. 


This is just his own view of existence—personal comfort. He likes 
an adventure, especially a sea ramble, if the weather is fine; but 
dislikes storms. If the sea is rough, it ceases to have for him the 
charm which the Norseman could find in it. This restless and yet 
lazy temperament is very well set forth in a beautiful poem of Moschus, 
which we must be allowed to conclude with, though it is not an 
epigram. 

% 
When gentle winds ripple the grey-green sea, 
Then I shake off the tremor of my mind, 
And cease to love the land, and all the calm 
Of those sea-ripples sweetly draws me on.. 
But if the hoary deep be gruff with storm, 
And arching waves foam white, and rage far off, 
I yearn for trees and land, and shun the deep. 
The solid earth is welcome; shady woods 
Delight me then, when, if the wind blow loud, 
The pine-tree sings. I think, the fisherman 
Must lead an evil life; the bark his home; 
The wild uncivil sea his taskmaster ; 
His slippery prey the fish. O sweet to me 
Sleep under leafy planes! And let me hear 
The fountain’s bubble musical close by, 
That charms the rustic, but alarms him not. 





T. AsHE. 
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Drawn at a Venture, 


Caapter VI. 


“T rHmnk, if you are sure I shan’t be in the way,” I say to Jack over 
a pipe before we turn in, “I will change my mind and stay till 
Friday. I can go down by express, and get to Towerston in time for 
dinner.” 

“ Delighted, my dear fellow,” says Jack; “delighted, but not sur- 
prised, knowing your pleasant method of enhancing the pleasure of 
your society. I suppose you’ve been making interest with Kitty to 
let you sleep with the ghost ?” 

“ Never thought of it,” I say ; “ but I shouldn’t mind having a shy 
at him, if she will give me the chance.” 

“Don’t much think she will,” says Jack ; “that is, ’m sure she 
won't if a bed can be rigged up in any other hole or corner. Kitty's 
a good little girl, but, as I said before, superstitious. She and Pater 
there nearly came to loggerheads the last time he was here because © 
she wouldn’t give him a chance of showing his pluck in a round with 
the spirit of poor Armstrong.” 

“TI don’t know that I was very ambitious of the honour,” says 
De Wint, cantankerously. “I’ve been where there were plenty of 
such cattle in the East, and seen themtoo. There’s nothing in them, 
give you my word, nothing whatever.” 

“What liars these Anglo-Indians are!” puts in Dudley, suavely. 
“T’ve long had a theory, founded upon their manners and conversation, 
that the seat of truth is in the liver.” 

De Wint holds the candle to his pipe and looks up at us unmoved. 
The most glaring and palpable lie brought fully home to him invari- 
ably fails to discompose for an instant his countenance of brass. 

“Fine night,” says Jack, “with a good sprinkling of stars. Not 
too many, and the wind blowing like mad. I’m off to roost; too 
soon for you, Pater, by a couple of hours at least.” 

“T haven’t got my nerves into order yet,” says De Wint, getting 
up and making his second pilgrimage. “I haven’t got over the 
dance that woman took me yet.” 

“Tell us about it,” says Naires. “Did she try to upset the 
cart ?” 

“ Upset the cart? I believe you,” says Daddy. I had to brush my 


hair for an hour after I came in, it stood on end to such a degree from 
sheer fright.” 


VOL. XLI. 2k 
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“The only man who is a match for Laura is that Israelite who is 
coming to-morrow,” says Gresley. “It used to be killing to hear 
them pounding away at each other; but Laura got rather shy of him 
at last, and some of the things he used to say, too, were rather neat.” 

“Can’t you remember any of them ?” asks Naires amiably. 

“ He'd a stammer, you know,” says Gresley, “ which I think he put 
on to help out his stories. He was an inveterate teller of long ones. 
I recollect one day, he’d started a regular three-decker, and Laura 
yawned in his face in the middle of it. He pulled short up, and after 
looking at her intently for at least a minute, stammered out : 

“<]’ve g-g-got a tooth stopped with g-g-g-gold too.’” 

“ By Jove,” says, Naires, “a man like that deserves a testimonial. 
I think it’s about time for me to knock off now.” 


I go to bed to-night with as refreshing a consciousness of having 
made an arrant fool of myself as I have enjoyed any time during the 
last twenty years. 

Although I am still far from admitting that my conduct justified 
the obnoxious terms that Kitty applied to it, I cannot help feeling 
that I have behaved badly. I should not have cared to have the 
question put to a jury, composed even of such men as are now staying 
in the house. To say the very least, I have made a fool of myself—a 
hot-headed, passionate fool, as any rampant boy in his teens—and that 
reflection alone is enough to make night hideous. 

Dear little Kitty! sweetest and most innocent of women! will she 
ever forgive me, ever trust herself with me again ? 

I fall asleep, revolving this question in the chill of the morning, to 
dream of Kitty in a hundred situations; Kitty placable and tender, 
Kitty outraged and standing on her dignity (the most unbecoming 
position in the world to any pretty woman); Kitty cruel and derisive, 
vanishing as fast as I catch her in my arms; Kitty relenting and for- 
giving, ravishing my senses with her enchantments—till I start up 
from this last at the hideous voice of the gong, a thousandfold more 
jaded and used up than if I had spent the night in company with all 
the ghosts in Christendom. 

I make the observation while I am dressing that it is a fine morn- 
ing. A little windy, but nothing to hurt, and the ground, considering 
the weather we have had for the last three months, likely to be pretty 
fit, though it will be stiffish on the fallow, where it is boggy and holds 
the water. 

In the dining-room I find everybody making the same remark to 
everybody else. 

“ Here’s Jackson,” cries Dudley. “Fifty to one that he says it’s a 
fine morning. Any gentleman like to lay against it?” 

_ “Gresley’s been offering tremendous odds that you don’t say it’s a 
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fine day, Pater,” says Naires, as De Wint and I make our appearance 
simultaneously by different doors. 

“T know your contrariness, old man,” says Gresley, laughing. “I 
wouldn’t have laid a halfpenny that you'd say even ‘good morning’ 
like the rest of the world.” 

“Somebody ought to take my part,” says De Wint to Kitty, who 
is making the tea. “TI declare I’m led the life of a dog. Won't you 
say a word for me, Miss Anderson ?” 

Kitty is the only lady who is wont to show before eleven o'clock 
at Detroit. Lady Elizabeth breakfasts in her room. Mrs. Scott 
kindly rises late. Miss Browne never till mid-day. There is a tradi- 
tion that she consumes gallons of midnight oil, but on what evidence 
it is supported I do not know. 

Either I am more sensitive or there is a distinct coldness in Kitty’s 
manner as she returns my respectful greeting. She colours slightly, 
whether from shyness or anger I would give world’s to know. She is 
looking divinely pretty, too, as I can see in the brief glances which are 
all that I dare hazard now ; but I feel instinctively that this is not the 
smiling, gracious Kitty of yesterday, and that I must not dare to 
presume upon the half encouragement she gave me last night. 

Seeing this, I can only execrate the folly that has cost me her con- 
fidence, and placed me in her estimation on a lower footing than such 
men as Dudley and De Wint. I can see that her manner to me is con- 
strained, that she would rather talk with any of the others, and that 
she avoids anything in the slightest degree approaching to a ¢éte-d-téte. 

“T might just as well have taken myself off,” I think, as I take my 
seat at the back of the drag. “It’s evident enough she hates the 
sight of me. I ought never to have taken advantage of her per- 
mission to stay.” I consider that we have a very dreary drive to 
Cherrington. Kitty and Lady Elizabeth have gone earlier, escorted 
by Dudley and De Wint, her Ladyship having only relinquished at 
the eleventh hour a wild project of attempting to scale the drag. 

The duty, therefore, of chaperoning the authoress devolves on Mrs. 
Scott Ridley, who, however, has apparently no notion of allowing her 
responsibilities to oppress her spirits. 

We are so late in arriving that the bell is ringing to clear the 
course, and the numbers are going up; eleven runners for the great 
event of the day. Another minute, and with a rush like a rocket they 
come down the course for the preliminary canter. One or two of 
them are public runners, and carry a good deal of weight. Then 
come a couple of rank outsiders, then a slim, compact, little black horse, 
which excites a good deal of attention, till it is known that he is the 
Usurer’s stable companion, put in to make the running for the favourite. 
After him the Usurer, amidst the enthusiastic admiration of the public, 
whose confidence in their favourite is fully re-established when they 
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have him fairly before them, in the full pride of his unusual size and 
beauty. Last of all comes the mare named by Kitty, not very happily, 
Quadroon—a thorough Irish horse, both as regards her build and 
temper, though her pedigree, according to Jack, betokens her descent 
from some of the best blood of England. 

“She'll do it over that stiff ground,” says Dudley, who, it must be 
admitted, knows about as much about horses and horseracing as his 
sister’s governess. : 

“Look at her shoulder.” 

“She can change her stride on the edge of a knife,” says Jack, with 
pardonable pride, “ and that’s the real thing when you've got ditches, 
and banks on the other side of them as big as a railway cutting to get 
over. And she’s got a man up who gives her credit for knowing 
what she’s about, and if it comes to a difference of opinion between 
them he’ll let her have her own way. She can pull a bit!” says Jack, 
who seems to take a misplaced pride in his animal’s insubordination. 

And now comes the moment when the flag goes down, amidst yells 
of “They are off! they are off!’ A moment’s lull, and then the 
hideous din from the brazen-throated ring goes up louder and hoarser 
than ever. 

They get off badly ; the Usurer, for all his training, is an incor- 
rigibly bad starter, and sets off tearing at his bit in a way that, if he 
had not been prepared for it, would have taken him at once clean out 
of his rider’s hand. 

The mare goes quietly enough, and takes her fences steadily, and 
without flurry. After a bit they settle down into form, the black horse 
leading, the Usurer and another running nearly abreast, and Quadroon 
fourth, going along methodically, and not pulling an ounce. 

At the stand water the Usurer comes with a rush to the front; he 
jumps wildly, but clear, and it becomes apparent that he has begun 
making the pace too soon, his want of stamina beginning to tell over 
the stiff land, where there is a sharpish rise in the ground. 

Still his backers do not give in. 

“ He'll beat her yet at the big jumps,” exclaims Dudley, excitedly, 
as the horse, with extraordinary power and pluck, continues to “fly 
the ditches,” covering an immense amount of ground each time. 

By this time there are only six horses running, and as they near 
the Double they tail off, till there are only four. 

“The mare ll do it, safe enough,” says Gresley. “They are be- 
ginning to lay odds on her in the ring.” 

“Tf the horse charges it at the rate he’s going now there'll be one 
of the most frightful smashes that ever was.” 

“ His jockey ought to be hanged for not pulling him,” says Dudley, 
excitedly. 

“Pulling him,” says Gresley, “ you might as well try to pull an 
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express train. Ah! I thought so,” and the black, who has done his 
work, and is not intended to risk his neck at the Double, begins to 
draw off, leaving the Quadroon to came up third. 

“The race is between the Usurer and the mare,” says Anderson. 
“The brown will never do it. Carrying too much weight. By 
heaven, he has though!” as the brown pulls himself together and 
charges at the Double three or four lengths in front of the Usurer. 
A more gallant little horse than the brown never ran in a race. He 
has been going in first-rate style all along, and his “on and off” at the 
ditches has been fully as well timed as the Quadroon’s ; but either 
Anderson is right, or the pace, which has been forced by the black, 
has told upon him, for he jumps short, and after a frightful scramble to 
get up the bank, on which he has barely landed, the ground refuses to 
give him a footing, and he rolls heavily back into the water. 

A smothered cry of horror from the stand is uttered by numbers of 
white lips, as the Usurer, who has now plainly got entirely out of 
hand, comes up to the Double at racing pace, and rushes at it like a 
steam-engine. 

“ Heavens! how frightful!” exclaims Dudley, “and right on the 
top of the brown, too !” 

There is a moment’s comparative silence in the stand, during which 
most of the ladies draw long breaths, and many of them shut their 
eyes. It seems impossible that any horse could take such an obstacle 
at the pace at which the Usurer is going, but at an incredibly short 
distance he suddenly steadies himself for the jump, and taking off 
almost at the identical spot with the brown, jumps in a slanting 
direction, leaving the hideous struggling mass in the water not a 
couple of feet on the off side. 

It is a grand leap taken at such a pace, and there is an audible 
sigh of relief when he is set going again without a catastrophe. But 
the horse has been flurried, he begins to roll and full back steadily 
but surely, while the mare, who has jumped the Double like a dog, 
comes up to him, passes him, and wins easily by a couple of lengths, 
though he puts on the steam and makes a better finish than any one 
had expected. 

Miss Browne, who is a rank gambler at heart, lost her money, and 
came home, as she protested, a pauper. She does what all women 
cannot do, loses with good temper, and, as even Dudley is forced to 
admit, always comes up to time by settling day. 

“Are you making up your book, Mr. Jackson, that you are so 
preternaturally quiet? You must be thousands and thousands to the 
good by this time.” 

“TI have been in luck,” I say. “The best hit I made was investing 
on that roan for the handicap. A fellow in a white hat gave me the 
tip. Never saw him before in my life. I should think he mistook 
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me for some one else; but I’m awfully obliged to him all the same. I 
had a pony on the roan, and the bet was taken by a man with 
a beard like the Wandering Jew—curious fellow, I thought—and he 
paid up on the spot. I suppose it’s all right.”. And I pull a greasy 
looking lot of notes out of my pocket and begin hauling them over. 

“ What was the fellow like?” asks Naires. ‘‘ He wasn’t one of the 
ring, was he ?” 

“Never met him before that I know of,’ I say. ‘I didn’t take 
much notice of him, and yet there was something about the man that 
puzzled me. I could almost have sworn I had seen him somewhere 
before, and lately too.” , 

“At Rugby, I should think,” says Laura; “only you were too 
much engrossed in Rocketer to notice him at the time. Can’t you 
recollect who he was so like ?” 

“No, I can’t,” I say; and then fall to musing. “ Where on earth 
have I seen the fellow before ?” . 

We are at Detroit now, and Jack pulls up with a flourish. The 
grooms hurl themselves from the top of the coach and assist in 
spreading the lunch. 

“T hope they’ll send my traps over in good time,” says Ben Oli, 
a friend of Laura’s, who does not stammer in cold blood. “ Your man 
said he’d telegraphed for them. If they don’t come I shall have to ask 
Miss Anderson to excuse this toggery, or else I must dine in my room.” 

“That reminds me,” I say to Laura. “ When are you going to fulfil 
your promise of telling me that story ?” 

‘Not now,” she says. “I am going to recruit my energies by a 
cup of tea in my room, and am also going into the great £ s. d. 
question. Don’t you know that were going to invade that den 
of yours after dinner? Mrs. Ridley’s grand match with Mr. Anderson 
is coming off. You don’t mean to say you never heard of it? 
Perhaps I’ll tell you then.” 


Cuarter VII. 


Tat Laura has not been romancing becomes apparent at dinner from 
the discourse of the more enlightened. 

“Mrs. Ridley,” says Anderson, “shall we have a cup of tea first, 
and then adjourn? or would you like coffee downstairs ?” 

“JT hope you are not going to send me to bed without one cup 
of tea,” says Lady Elizabeth, laughing. “You don’t expect me to 
catch my death of rheumatism in those vaults, surely ?” 

So after tea we all troop down in procession, after having seen her 
Ladyship disappear up the dismal stairs, Dudley and I bringing up 
the rear. 

“T call this a most cursed infringement of the rights of man,” he 
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growls discontentedly. “I suppose a fellow may not smoke, or put 
his feet upon a chair, or do anything to alleviate the woes of life, 
may he? How much is Jack going to give her? Does anybody 
know ?” 

“Ten,” puts in Laura, who is a walking compendium of useless 
information. “He gave her fifteen at Betton, and she beat him. 
This is the return match.” 

“Now Mrs. Ridley, we all know you're a dead hand at a hazard,” 
says Gresley ; “ Anderson’s got no one to back him.” 

“You must play at the left-hand pocket,” says Laura, by way of 
ineensing Jack ;, “it draws.” 

“Tt does nothing of the sort,” says Jack offendedly. 

“T beg your pardon,” says Laura, carelessly, “it always used to in 
the Detroits’ time, but I’m glad it’s taken to better ways in your 
jurisdiction.” 

“TI think it is time you told me that story,” I suggest, when the 
ladies have been accommodated with the most comfortable chairs in 
the room, and we are all trying to look as if we were not pining for 
our tobacco. 

“Tt is not much of a story,” says Laura, “and I don’t know that 
Tm quite in the humour for telling it; but we were all going to the 
races at Cherrington—just as we did to-day, you know,” pursues 
Laura, by way of a pleasant beginning, sitting very bolt upright 
in her chair and fixing her round eyes on me as the person most 
interested in the narrative. 

“It’s a horrid story,” interrupts Kitty, who looks pale and tired ; 
“J think, if you don’t mind, Laura, I would rather not hear it again. 
You have told it to me before, you know, and I am too superstitious 
to like ghost stories so late at night,’—and she rises, with rather a 
forced laugh and a shudder. 

“ Polite!” says Laura, shrugging her little plump shoulders. “ But 
I'm not proud. Good-night, Kitty. Shall I see you again ?” 

“T think not,” says Kitty. “Good-night.” 

“Good-night,” I say, as I open the door. “And good-bye. You 
know I’m off betimes to-morrow.” 

“Good-bye,” she says; “and I hope it will be a good-night to 
you,” and with the smallest smile in the world, almost no smile at all, 
she passes by and vanishes up the stairs. 

“Still angry with me,” I say to myself as I return to the room, 
where Mrs. Ridley is triumphing in a break of sixteen. 

“ Well, Miss Browne, I hope we shall have no more interruptions 
you were all going to the races.” 

“Tell me first,” asks Laura, with vivid curiosity, “how did you get 
Kitty to let you have that room. I have often heard her say she 
wouldn’t shut a dog up in it all night.” 
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“ Is thy servant a dog?” I answer bitterly. “I did not’ find very 
much difficulty in persuading her. I don’t pretend to be of so much » 
value as a twenty-guinea pug.” 

*“‘ Now you're getting sarcastic,” says Laura, blandly; “and, as I 
always tell you, you make yourself very absurd when you try to sneer. 
Well, about poor Armstrong. I was saying we all went to the races, 
and when we came back Sir Henry persuaded Mr. Armstrong to come 
with us; just as Mr. Anderson persuaded you,” she says, turning to 
Ben Oli, who looks slightly discomposed, but smiles and shows his 
shining teeth. 

“T’m regularly whipped,” cries Mrs. Ridley, in a dolorous voice. 
“Tt always knocks me quite up to lose a game at anything. Laura, 
are you coming ?” 

“Miss Browne is telling us a most interesting story,” says Ben Oli. 
“She must not run away in the middle.” 

“Tl finish the story,” says Laura. You can all smoke,” she says, 
“while I go on. But there really is no story. You know he went 
to bed as well and as jolly as usual, to all appearances, and the next 
morning they found him hanging, poor fellow, to that great beam 
across the bottom of the bed. You'll find it if you look, when you go 
to bed, Mr. Jackson.” 

“ By Jove, shall I?” I say, much impressed. 

“ And Armstrong too, won’t he?” asks Dudley. 

“Tf what the servants say is true,” answers Laura. 

“What’s that about jungle fowl?” De Wint is saying, in answer 
to some question of Laura’s; “of course I have seen heaps of them. 
They are very pretty birds—nice plumage. You've seen them, haven't 

ou ?” 
/ “TI dare say I have,” says Laura, who would say she had seen the 
Pyramids if she thought there was a chance of being believed. “ Are 
they good to eat ?” 

“Of course they are,” says De Wint instructively. ‘“That’s why 
they are called fowls, you know. I made a regular jortune out of 
them in one place I was at.” 

“How was that?” inquires Ben Oli, as De Wint, absorbed in this 
gratifying recollection, puffs away in silence. 

“T was stationed at a place where there was a whole lot of those 
birds,” says De Wint, taking out his pipe and speaking slowly and 
impressively. “It was a baddish bitof ground. A—ahem—a jungle, 
in fact; but they’d just made a line of railway through it, and used 
to run a train backwards and forwards. It was an express train, and 
didn’t stop anywhere near, but it ran through every day.” 

“Through the jungle ?” interrupts the captious Dudley. 

“ Why not ?” asks De Wint, inflexibly. “Why not through the 
jungle ?” 
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Nobody knows of course; so he is allowed to proceed without 
further interruption. 

“Well, I used to shoot the birds and have them ready,” he says, 
“and when the train came up, if I had five-and-twenty brace I fired 
a signal and the guard stopped-the train and took them in. The 
passengers were ready to take any amount. I had plenty of 
customers, I can tell you.” 

“Wonder he didn’t say he cooked them and eat ’em up,” mutters 
Naires, derisively. 

“It’s sickening to hear these fellows lying about India,” says 
Dudley. 

“T’ve often thought I would go there, with the pious object of 
exposing their frauds on the public credit,” says Laura laughing. 

“ Delighted to see you, I’m sure,” says De Wint. 

“TI might become corrupted myself,” says Laura, “and at present 
I have a decent regard for truth, which does not seem to flourish in 
those latitudes.” 

“De Wint has still a pronounced taste for bread-and-butter,” says 
Gresley, laughing. “ He swears by youth and innocence—don’t you, 
Pater ?” 

“There’s nothing like youth,” says De Wint, “and bread-and- 
butter’s appropriate to that enchanting period.” 

“Ts there much of that in the East?” inquires Laura artlessly. 

“Women are much the same all over the world, aren’t they?” 
says De Wint, drawing away at his pipe and beginning to look 
dangerous. 

“ He’s riling up now in defence of his harem,” mutters the delighted 
Dudley. ‘Somebody give him another turn.” 

“They may be,” says Laura,” a trifle ruffled; “but for my part I 
think I should prefer them white.” 

“That's a pure matter of taste,’ answers De Wint. “Prejudice, 
rather. But granting that white is the right colour, what are you to 
do in a country where they are all brown ?” 

“Don’t know,” says Dudley, reflecting. “Have ’em painted, I 
suppose.” 

Laura looks a little uneasy, but laughs. To take her departure 
now would seem like flight. 

“T agree with Miss Browne,” says the Israelite gallantly. “I 
think a lady should be as fair as snow.” 

“Pater, like most of his fellows, is firmly persuaded that his 
benighted countrymen cherish a belief that the entire peninsula of 
India is peopled with negroes,” says Dudley. 

“Some of them are very fair and very pretty,” proceeds De Wint. 
“For instance ”—— 

“For the love of heaven, spare us your instance,” implores Dudley. 
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‘What would be the good of it, unless you sent for it over here to 
convince us?” 

“T was going to say,” he pursues, unmoved, “ Naires would re- 
member that pretty little girl who was in town last summer. I 
forget where she was exactly, but she made rather a sensation.” 

“T saw that woman myself,” says Laura angrily, and she wasn’t an 
Indian woman at all, or whatever you call them.” 

“ Quite right,” says De Wint blandly. “They are called women 
in India, just the same as they are here.” 

“She was a common Gipsy,” says Laura, very much flushed, “ or 
something of that sort, and it was an imposition altogether.” 

“ Ah, true! I believe you're right,” says De Wint, perfectly un- 
abashed. “I ‘didn’t see her myself, but I believe she was a very 
pretty little girl.” 

This shameless confession is at last too much even for Miss Browne. 

Followed by me, she rises in some confusion, and does not recover 
herself till we have climbed to the top of the stairs. 


Cuapter VIII. 


“A DREARY-LOOKING room enough,” I say, setting down my candle 
with a sigh that is all for Kitty. “No wonder she is superstitious 
about it. Any amount of superstition in a woman sooner than no 
religion. 

“God! how sweet those kisses were! How jolly she looked when 
she was angry, with her demure, downcast face, and the long lashes 
hiding her blue eyes! Wicked, provoking girl! Kitty, you little 
witch!” I say, becoming immensely excited, and stamping wildly 
upon my dress coat to coerce it into the portmanteau. “I wonder 
whether you have given one thought to the perils I am undergoing. 
Good heavens!” I say, as I hold up my candle and survey the apart- 
ment tenanted by the uneasy spirit of Armstrong. “It’s to be 
hoped the poor fellow was not troubled with liver. Fancy being 
compelled to inhabit a place like this for ever, if he were! What an 
ingenious torture for the spirit of a bilious nawab !—yellow curtains, 
yellow carpet, yellow hangings to the bed.” 

I had scarcely time to notice the room when I dressed for dinner, 
but now the jaundiced effect of the whole, softened though it is by 
the glow of the fire, is almost more than any ordinarily constituted 
man can endure. 

“It’s no wonder the poor fellow put an end to himself,” I say, with 
a shudder, turning my back as much as I can on that awful furniture. 
Fancy the glare of sunshine through those curtains! I’ve been a 
little off all day, and if I don’t have a bilious fever by morning, it 
will be a miracle. Hope, if I’m delirious, they'll have the sense to 
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take down those diabolical curtains. Poor Armstrong! I wonder 
what pitch his sufferings had got to before he hanged himself.” The 
room is of an uncomfortable shape, too, as are most of the rooms at 
Detroit. It is large, immense even, with a howling wilderness of 
polished boards, a Siberian waste of oil-cloth in one corner, and an 
oasis of carpet round the bed. 

I feel horribly feverish and wakeful, when I penetrate into the 
recesses of that vast bed. 

By Jove! what a bed ‘it is. Suffocating, smothering, swelling up 
on each side of one into billows that threaten to burst and overwhelm 
one in a torrent of down. 

I wonder, what in the name of Fortune, such a bed could have been 
made for? Not to sleep in, certainly. The curtains in themselves, 
would be nearly enough to prevent that. Not to be ill in, most 
assuredly. 

Imagine having a fever amongst these avalanches of down and 
feathers. Would not one rave of scorching scrambles over snow moun- 
tains? Not to die in? Yes! by heaven, that is the very thing. 
Poor Armstrong solved this problem, at any rate. And there is the 
very beam. Ye gods! what an unbedlike, massive, unnecessary beam! 
It is in character with such a bed as this—that it should not give 
way an inch to save a soul dying there. The thought of the poor 
fellow becomes too vivid to be at all pleasant. Not that I expect to 
see him dangling, but the very thought that he was there once within 
six feet of my nose, is depressing. If any man thinks he would not 
have minded it, the bed is at Detroit still. Let him go there and 
try it. 

There he must have hung, his feet scarcely off the ground—the bed, 
rather. There they found him in the morning ; blackened, distorted, 
his eyes almost forced out of his head. Did no remorse visit him, I 
wonder, as he choked ?—no fruitless cry for help escape his tortured 
lips? Did his convulsed fingers pluck feebly at the cord? Did he face 
this way or the other ?—Faugh! These thoughts if indulged in, will 
keep me awake all night. Raising myself on my elbow, I stare at 
that hateful beam. 

“ Tt is most extraordinary,” I say. “I cannot conceive how any man 
could have done it. Laura said nothing of any chair being kicked 
from under him, and yet it is preposterous to suppose that any man 
could have stood upon this infernal quicksand of a bed and then 
walked over the edge to hang himself.” 

And then I drop back upon my pillow, in sheer weariness, and fall 
straightway into a deep dreamless sleep, in which even my sweet Kitty 
has neither part nor lot. I know that I was unconscious, absolutely 


- and entirely unconscious, for some time; because I remember becom- 


ing gradually aware of some faint breaking in of a disturbing influence, 
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rays, as it were, of intelligence, piercing my insensibility, like waves 
of sound growing nearer and nearer, which I cannot comprehend, and 
against which, I strive to shut my senses. Still asleep, as I am willing 
to allow, a great dread takes hold of me; a sort of waiting and expecta- 
tion ; every nerve strained, because I know not by which sense this 
coming horror will reach me. I try to move, to get up, to speak; but 
every muscle is paralysed, and I lie as if rooted to the bed with a chill 
freezing the marrow in my bones. I wait, but nothing comes, and 
suddenly, with a violent effort, I free myself from this nightmare 
oppression, and start awake. It is some time before my brain entirely 
throws off the weight that oppresses it. I wake slowly, seeming to 
hear a voice, faint, and, as it were, at an immeasurable distance, speak- 
ing, but I cannot tell what it says. I rouse myself at last, hot and 
panting, to find the fire still in and the room empty, of course. No 
voice; no sound. 

Almost before I can realise that Iam awake I fall asleep again, 
suddenly, profoundly, and again this sense that there is some one 
calling me—speaking to me loudly but indistinctly—disturbs me, 
filling me with an indescribable sickening dread. 

Again I wake, and raising myself on my elbow, listen intently, con- 
vinced that I am being victimised. The clock strikes two. 

It is a trick, I say. Some one calls me when I am asleep. I will 
listen this time, and I lie down and close my eyes determining to keep 
awake. But my resolution fails me; my eyelids seem absolutely 
weighed down. Almost instantly, 1 am in a deep sleep again, and 
again the same dread creeps over me. I hear the voice as before, only 
calling louder, more distinctly, as if inan agony. It seems quite close 
to me, beside the bed, behind the curtains. What would I not give to 
be able to get up and tear them open! And yet, when I think of it, 
there can be no one there, for the room is ablaze with firelight, and 
there is no shadow anywhere, nothing between me and the brilliant 
glow. ‘The voice moves. I hear it now, speaking from the foot of the 
bed, and though it is so loud, so piercingly loud, it seems as if it came 
from an infinite distance and goes straight to my brain. I feel that I 
could hear it, even if I stopped my ears. 

“Get up!” it says. “If you do not want to be served as I was. 
Get up!” And this it says incessantly, with a shrill monotonous 
sound like the wind. 

Almost maddened, I make a strong effort, and start up. 

Where is the firelight ? Where is the voice ? 

A great horror of darkness overwhelms me. The sweat pours from 
my forehead and the veins on my temples are swollen and stand out 
like cords. Flinging myself out of bed, I light a candle and search 
diligently every corner of the room. ; 

“ It is something in that cursed bed,” I say, “or some humbugging 
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trick of that-woman’s, most likely. Whoever it is, he shall pay dearly 
for it. By Jove! being startled out of his sleep like that has driven 
many a man into a madhouse!” And I throw myself into a chair, 
and try to raise up the embers of the fire. 

« Whoever it is, he shall find me ready for him when he pays his 
next call,” I say, resentfully, with all inclination to sleep completely 
banished. I am meditating revenge, when I hear a step—I listen— 
yes, it is a step, coming along the passage, and a hand laid softly on 
my door. 

Instinctively, before I have time to reflect, I shout : 

“ Who's there? What the devil are you doing at my door ?” 

The handle is suddenly released, and to my amazement, I hear 
nothing more startling than the voice of the Detroit retainer, saying 
blandly through the keyhole : 

“Your boots, sir. I’m just bringing them, that’s all.” 

“Boots!” I cry, infuriated. ‘“ What the deuce do you mean by 
bringing my boots at three o’clock in the morning ?” 

“ Your watch must have stopped, sir,’ he whispers back. “ It’s 
near six, and I am to call you at seven, you said.” 

“ Most extraordinary,” I said, as he retires, softly ; my watch hasn’t 
stopped. Impossible that it can have lost three hours since last night. 
Besides, it can’t be an hour since I heard some clock strike two. And 
it’s pitch dark. I didn’t think it was so dark at six. And there are 
stars, too, by jingo! I must have been dreaming. I can’t have been 
to sleep and dreamt it all. And I get up and go to the door, and 
open it, to convince myself. 

There are no boots there. 

“The fellow must be mad,” I say, “or drunk.” And with this re- 
flection, I take the precaution of locking my door and tumble once 
more into bed. This time I sleep peacefully and dreamlessly, without 
any further disturbance, and wake to find broad daylight pouring 
through those ghastly curtains with a glare that makes the room a 
sort of jaundice personified, and my watch pointing half-past eight. 

Half-past eight! And my train was to go at eight! Whether my 
watch is wrong or not, I am certain I have been asleep more than an 
hour. If there are stars and all that sort of thing at six, as that fellow 
said, it is hardly likely there will be broad daylight, like this, an hour 
after. Whereupon I get up and ring a sounding peal on my bell. 

Almost before I have done ringing it is answered by a furious 
rattling at the door. 

“Fellow must be mad,” I say to myself. ‘‘Confound you, can’t 
you come in ?” to him. 

“ ‘What the devil do you lock your door for ?” says somebody outside, 
whom on inspection I discover to be Jack, in wonderfully light and 
sketchy attire. 
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“‘ What made you lock your door ?” he repeats, as I contemplate his 
scantily apparelled person with amazement. 

“ Wish to heaven, I knew,” I respond. “ What is the matter ? 
Why this costume? and that portentous countenance ?” 

“ Don’t chaff,” says Jack. ‘“ Don’t you know what’s happened ?” 

“Happened?” I say. “It’s happened that that rascally fellow of 
yours called me at three this morning instead of six; the result of 
which is that I’m too late for the train. I wonder what he is doing 
now ?” 

“T wish I knew,” says Jack. ‘“ He’s bolted.” 

“ Bolted!” I cry. “How do you mean?” : 

“ Bolted,” repeats Jack, concisely. “Took himself off in the night, 
somehow. One of the men has just been to tell me about it. The 
oddest thing is, they can’t find that he’s taken anything. I wish 
you'd look sharp and dress, and come with me to see if the plate’s all 
right.” 

“ Most extraordinary thing!” I say. ‘“ The fellow was here, in my 
room, at three o'clock in the morning. That’s to say—what time is 
it now ?” 

“ight forty,” says Jack, bewildered. “ What do you want to 
know for ?” 

“ He said my watch had stopped,” I proceed confusedly, “ but it 
had not. By Jove, Anderson, the man must be mad. Been drinking, 
I should think.” 

“Perhaps he has,” says Jack; “but I wish you would look sharp 
and get up. Don’t go to sleep again, old fellow,” he adds, almost 
pathetically. 

“Sleep!” I say, with a smothered groan, as all the horrors of the 
past night come back upon me. “I'll get up fast enough; but I 
suppose you don’t expect me to shave with cold water, do you? and 
nobody seems inclined to bring me any hot.” 

After which Jack takes himself off, and I, after pulling down the 
bell, performing marvellous exploits with ice-cold water (a thing I 
detest), and nearly scaring a nervous housemaid into fits by the 
apparition of my grizzly countenance at the door, succeed in getting 
my hot water at last, and dressing, after a most hasty and uncom- 
fortable fashion. 

Jack has been to my door several times before I am ready. 

“T can’t find that he has taken anything,” he says. ‘ What ages 
you have been getting yourself up!” 

“ Has he taken the keys ?” I asked, in the intervals of swearing at 
a refractory stud. 

“They were on his table,” answers Jack. “I’ve got them here. 
Most extraordinary thing, isn’t it *” 

“ Any money ?” I ask. 
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“ By Jove, I haven’t looked?” says Jack; “but I haven’t any cash 
to speak of anywhere about. You're the man who'd be the most 
worth robbing. But it’s not at all likely; the man had a first-rate 
character—lived with Detroit for years.” 

“T don’t see that he’s any the better for that,” I say. “ Not that 
I mean anything against Detroit. He packed my clothes last night, 
and my money was in that drawer. I told him to be careful where 
he put it. Is it worth while to look, do you think ?” 

« Ag you please,” says Jack, who evidently considers it a sheer waste 
of time. 

Whereupon I fall upon the portmanteau, and shake its contents 
out in a heap, jammed together, by my frantic efforts of the pre- 
ceding night, like the interior of a game pie. Dire confusion pre- 
vails where order lately reigned. Mystuds arethere. I open one or 
two boxes, and finding them all right, begin to think myself a fool. 
Everything is there, in short—except the money, and of that not one 
sovereign, not one single note, is to be found. 

“It’s pretty clear why he’s bolted, the infernal scoundrel!” I say to 
Jack, as I arise, heated, from this investigation. “Wish to God I'd 
scotched him when he left his p. p. ¢. on me this morning.” 

“We'll come and look at the plate, if you're ready,” says Jack. 
“Tm especially anxious about that, because some of it was Detroit's.” 

Jack’s uneasiness on that score is, however, relieved by the not 
very minute examination we are able to make in the confusion of the 
moment and without a list. 

“Tt seems as if the fellow has a particular spite against me,” I say 
during the excitement that prevails at breakfast. “Nobody else has 
lost anything.” 

“The man can’t have got much start,’ says Laura, who for once 
has appeared at breakfast. ‘‘ What a fool he must be to have gone 
off like that !” 

“Tt looks to me as if there was some object in it beyond mere loot,” 
says De Wint slowly. 

“What makes you say so, Pater?” we ask. 

“Why, don’t you see?” says De Wint, “ the fellow had got nothing 
ready. I can’t believe he meant to start off like that. I can’t help 
thinking he intended to give us the slip at Cherrington to-day, and so 
have had five or six good hours’ start, only something frightened him.” 

‘What could have frightened him ?” I ask. 

“ Your being awake, perhaps,” says De Wint. “It’s only a specu- 
lation of mine, you know. But had you anything in your dress coat 
pocket that he might have set his affections upon ?” 

“ By Jove, you're right!” I say. “There was that bundle of notes I 
had from that fellow I told you of. It was on my table. I expect 
he was coming for it when I awoke. He'd been in my room once or 
twice before.” 
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“You never told us of that,” says Mrs. Ridley. ‘Did that 
dreadful man really come into your room ?” 

“ Somebody did,’ I say. ‘ And to tell you the truth, I thought it 
was a trick to humbug me into believing in the ghost.” 

Whereupon J give them, it must be confessed, a somewhat ccn- 
densed history of my nocturnal experiences. 

“You may thank poor Watson for that,” says Laura, who is an 
avowed believer in spiritualism. “ Depend upon it, if you hadn't 
got up then that man would have come in and robbed you.” 

“ He'd done that already,” I say, though I confess Laura’s view of 
the subject strikes me more forcibly than I care to show. “I wish poor 
Armstrong had only seen fit to have entered a little more into detail, 
or at any rate to have told me sooner. But now, what's to be done?” 

“T’ve sent for the head of the Cherrington police,” says Jack, 
“and I believe he'sset the telegraph going. You see it’s an awkward 
time to get a man from there to hunt him up; but they'll be sure to 
do all they can.” 

“Of course you won't go now?” says Jack to me after breakfast. 
“We shall want you on the spot when they catch the fellow.” 

“He must stop and help us, mustn’t he, Kitty ? Why you look 
quite pale, old woman.” 

“It’s not very pleasant to have one’s visitors robbed,” says Kitty, 
coldly. “And I think you can hardly expect them to stay in a 
house where such things have happened.” 

“T think we had better all go,” I say wretchedly. “I think Miss 
Anderson would prefer it.” 

“Who, Kitty?” says her brother. “Not a bit of it. Little bit 
upset, that’s all. Deucedly unpleasant business for her, poor child! 
There’s my aunt been swearing she’s going to be robbed and mur- 
dered, and God knows what besides, ever since she’s been awake this 
morning. I’m very glad those other fellows have taken themselves 
off to Cherrington again.” 

“ You mean well, old fellow,” I say; “but I'm sure it would be 
better if some of us went.” 

“Not you, then,” he says. By Jove, Jackson, you're the very man 
we want more than anybody !” 

“ De Wint’s more useful than I am at this sort of thing,” I say 
gloomily. 

“T dare say he could tell one how they manage in the East,” says 
Jack ; “but I don’t see that that would do much good. As to your 
going, it’s simply absurd. I'll send for Kitty and make her say s0, if 
you like.” 

“For God’s sake don’t be a fool, Anderson,” I say. 

But Anderson is one of those well-meaning men who make all the 
mischief in the world. 


“ Kitty,” he says, opening the drawing-room door, “here's Jackson 
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raving and going on like mad, saying he must go, and you don’t want 
him to stay, and all sorts of heresies. You must talk him round a-bit 
and bring him to reason, while I take a look at the stables. Haven't 
had time to go near them to-day.” 

Kitty is standing in one of the windows, leaning with one arm 
against the frame thereof, and resting her chin upon her pretty pink 

alm. 
. She turns round carelessly as I enter awkwardly enough, burning 
with wrath and vowing to be awfully avenged on Jack. “ What am 
I to say ?” she asked when we are left alone. ‘Must you really go, 
Mr. Jackson ?” 

“For God’s sake don’t say anything!” I respond, hotly. “ Don’t 
force yourself to say what you don’t mean for the sake of politeness. 
You know what a goodnatured fellow Jack is; and of course he 
doesn’t suspect anything of what—what” 

“How shamefully you behaved,” says Kitty demurely, leaning back 
against the shutter, and facing me with downcast dark-edged eyelids. 

“ You needn’t repeat that,” I say, wishing to heaven she wouldn’t 
look so awfully pretty, and wondering whether she couldn’t look a 
little less enticing if she tried. “ You said that quite often enough 
the other night. I am not likely to offend you again. I only stayed 
here on the chance, if you remember; and of course I can see that 
I’ve failed. I may be a coward, as you say, and no gentleman, but 
I’m not so blind as not to be able to see that.” 

Kitty does not answer. She is ever, as I have said, a woman of 
few words. She only plays with the tassel of the blind and keeps her 
eyes resolutely cast down. 

A burning desire to force her out of this pretty calm, to see her 
angry, even as she was the other night, takes hold of me. 

“You needn’t be so cross,” I say, with a deep sense of injury. 

A slight smile flits across her dear little defiant face. (‘‘ If she goes 
on like this I know I shall kiss her,” I say to myself, with a desperate 
struggle to keep up the dignity, my lapse from which she punished 
so relentlessly. ) 

“Most girls would be cross at being treated so,” says Kitty. 

And then through all the anger and outraged dignity of her face, a 
second smile struggles for birth in her blue eyes. It has a hard fight 
to live against all that virtuous indignation, and it brings a grand 
rush of colour into my little girl’s pale cheeks. For one moment she 
lifts her eyes, those blue bewitching Irish eyes, and once more my 
pious resolutions melt before them, and my heart beats thick with a 
sudden glorious hope. 

“ Kitty,” I say, stooping over her, while my lips tremble to kiss the 
dark shining masses of her hair, “ Kitty, are you so very angry with 
me still ?” 
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She does not speak, my darling girl, but she lifts those eyes—those 
eloquent, plaintive, pretty eyes, and with one finger she softly touches 
my cheek. Then, as if frightened at what she had done, she turns 
suddenly to hide her face upon my breast. 

Ye gods! I wonder I did not go mad that minute. Kitty always 
declares that I did. And certainly, if to insist on turning up the little 
crimson face that is trying to bury itself in my coat, and covering it 
with kisses, be taken as an indication of insanity, then was I the 
veriest lunatic that ever existed out of Bedlam. Nevertheless I should 
have but small opinion of the sanity of any man who would not have 
done the same. 


Cuaprer IX, 


Grantine that Kitty was correct in that opinion of hers (which is a— 
matter of course), Jack returned some time before I had fairly re- 
covered my senses. The grand misfortune of Jack’s life consists in 
the fact that he is for ever being driven by a relentless fate to do all 
sorts of inappropriate things at all sorts of inopportune moments. 
Even his entrance into the world is said to have been untimely; and 
having made a bad start, things have gone unkindly with him, plung- 
ing him into all sorts of horrible predicaments ever since. It is 
reported of him that, upon one occasion, meeting an old friend whom 
he had not seen for a couple of years, he insisted on going back with 
him to his hotel, invited himself to dinner, was introduced to the man’s 
wife, and spent the evening with them, never finding out till the next 
day that they had only been married that morning. Though, by-the- 
by, Jack always denies that adventure, and says it happened to 
somebody else. 

In the present instance, to our amazement—Kitty’s and mine (de- 
lightful pronoun “ our!” when it forms a connecting link between the 
prettiest woman in the world and one’s self)—he had not even the grace 
to appear surprised, or rather I should say he dissembled the amaze- 
ment he must have felt, out of sheer vanity and in the wild hope of 
deluding us into a belief in his superior penetration. 

“ Of course you won't be the slightest use in hunting up this fellow 
now,” he says, looking resentfully at my sweetest girl. “By Jove! 
Kitty, I wish you'd seen fit to play these tricks upon some of the 
others, who hayen’t got brains for anything else. There’s De Wint— 
you might have flirted with him to your heart’s content—amused you 
and wouldn’t have hurt him. He’s the only man with a head left 
amongst you.”. 

“You dear deceitful old boy,” cries Kitty, throwing herself into his 
arms between tears and laughter, “as if you weren't as pleased as 
possible !” 

“ Pleased ?” retorts Jack, winking vigorously at me over Kitty's bent 
head. “ Pleased to have to stand a wedding present—knife, fork, and 
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spoon, or cup, or whatever it is, to say nothing of losing my only pro- 
tector. I suppose I shall fall a victim to the arts of some designing 
woman next. We want you in the smoking-room, Jackson. That 
fellow from Cherrington has been over, and he says they; haven’t 
picked up the trail yet. He wants to see if we can’t give him 
anything to go upon.” 

“Was I long enough?” he asks, when we get outside the door. 
“] gave you a full twenty minutes.” 

I never knew Anderson lie, but (because this is a veracious history) 
I could almost swear he is lying now, or else is grossly deceived in 
his watchmaker. 

“My dear fellow,” I say, “if you want to know the truth, I can 
_ only say it seemed like an hour at first, and a couple of seconds after- 
wards.” 

“That was when you got to the kissing, I suppose,” says Anderson. 
“Tm not much of a dab at that sort of thing myself, but De Wint 
said twenty minutes, and after that, no matter which way it was 
going, it was time for the friends to interfere. So I timed it to a 
second and came away, though I was just seeing Scandal have her ball. 
She’s got—but I suppose you can’t attend to anything now, can 
you ?” 

“Not much,” Isay. “I’m awfully obliged to you and De Wint, 
but all the same I wish you'd mind your own business. Were any of 
the other men by when you were making your calculations ?” 

“They're all at Cherrington, you fool!” roars Jack, in a highly 
offensive state of elation at this slip of my memory. “ Hollo, De Wint, 
it’s all right !” 

“By Jove! Pater! what a man of experience you must be! No 
wonder they think such an awful lot of you in the East.” 

“He wanted to burst upon you and do it all himself,” says De 
Wint, taking out his pipe, and speaking with much deliberation ; 
“join your hands—‘ Bless you, my children’—and all that sort of 
thing. Give you my word I thought I should have had to get him 
down and sit upon him. Shouldn’t have hesitated a moment, if his 
conduct had rendered it necessary.” 

“That's about the time you give to it in the East, I suppose ?” 
inquires Anderson, who loses no opportunity of pumping De Wint. 
“T say, can’t you fancy him amongst the savages? He always looks 
as if the restraints of civilised life bored him, doesn’t he? Whena 
man’s in Turkey he does as the Turkeys do, and all that sort of 
thing, eh, Pater ?” 

“= always thought they got over things much quicker out there,” 
I'said, to humour ‘Anderson. 

A sardonic smile crosses the impenetrable countenance of the 
sage, for almost the only time upon record. He condescends to no 
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reply, but, with his pipe between his teeth, he is understood to 
murmur : 

“Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots ?” 

And as nobody knows the answer, he relapses into his brown study 
and smokes without further interruption. 

“T must be off to Towerston this evening,” I anounce irrelevantly 
finding that De Wint has no intention of resenting this expression of 
opinion. 

“T thought you had just settled to wait till to-morrow,” responds 
Jack. “What a changeable fellow you are. By Jove! Kitty had 
better look out.” 

“So I would have stayed,” I say, “if this hadn’t happened, and have 
taken my chance of a shindy down there; but I don’t care to risk it 
now.” 

“Perhaps you're right,” admits Jack, reluctantly. “I’ve always 
understood that your uncle’s not the easiest man in the world to get 
on with. Couldn’t hit it off at all with his wife,could he? I wonder 
whether he’ll take a fancy to Kitty” 

“ My uncle’s a well mannered animal,” I say, ‘‘ and rejoices in the 
society of ladies, barring her Ladyship’s. And there is much likeness 
between her and your sister. Of course he'll take a fancy to her. No 
one that knows her could help it, could he ?” 

‘‘ By Jove! I hope so, for your sake,” responds Jack. “ Hullo, Pater, 
where are you off to?” 

“Couldn’t sit in a room where such sentiments are expressed as 
that last of Jackson’s,” says De Wint. “I needn’t say that no one 
could appreciate Miss Anderson more highly than I do. You needn't 
make a fool of yourself, Jackson. A man in love can’t appreciate 
anything, much less the woman he’s in love with; but to expose 
myself to the rabid nonsense that I know he’s going to talk is a 
work of supererogation, that I don’t feel the state of my conscience 
requires. It’s your duty, old fellow, and I know you'll go through 
with it, if it costs you your reason. Ta ta! Jackson. Let him down 
as easy as you can. Don’t forget he may give you a benefit him- 
self one of these days.” 

“He thinks we may have something to talk over in committee,” 
says Jack, as De Wint vanishes after this admonition. “The fellow 
has tact. I suppose the moment has arrived for producing and 
comparing our respective family skeletons.” . 

“You'll have the advantage of me at that,” I say, “for I haven't 
such a thing belonging to me, unless you consider the crotchets and 
crabbed dispositions of my uncle in that light.” 

“T suppose you'll be able to square this business with him, shan’t 
you?” asks Jack a little anxiously. 

“Of course I shall,” Isay valiantly, as we follow De Wint into the 
upper regions. “Don’t I understand him better than anybody in the 
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world? Besides, what objection could he possibly make? Take my 
word for it, he'll be perfectly delighted, my dear fellow, perfectly 
delighted.” 


CHAPTER X. 


I am still ready to answer for the benevolent delight of my uncle 
when I wring Jack’s hand at parting with an energy that makes him 
wink, and when I kiss Kitty and bind myself by an awful oath to 
write to her every day. 

This cheerful confidence sustains me during the horrors of a night 
passed in the Carlisle express, and does not altogether desert me when 
I present myself before my eccentric relative and perceive at a glance 
that he is in one of the ungodliest of his most ungodly tempers. 

“ By heaven ! it’s no wonder her Ladyship can’t live with him,” I say 
to myself, as I come up with my uncle in his spring garden, working 
away with a spade, with a large bouquet of geraniums in his button- 
hole, and stand watching his endeavour to purge his turf of daisies, 
while he affects to be unconscious of my presence. Her Ladyship is a 
woman of French extraction, and must have been a pretty woman in 
the days when my uncle married her. She is still handsome, and gets 
herself up remarkably well during those annual visits to ‘lowerston, 
at the expiration of which she invariably expects to have so softened 
the heart of my uncle by her blandishments as to be invited to prolong 
her stay indefinitely—an expectation in which she is annually disap- 
pointed, and if one is to judge by appearances, surprised. 

“T gee, sir,” when I have witnessed his exertions for a few seconds 
in silence, “that the crocuses in that bed have all been eaten down, 
exactly as I anticipated. If you had only taken my advice, and had 
allowed a little soot” —— 

“T am perfectly satisfied with my gardener,” responds my uncle 
without looking up. “Is it your wish to apply for the situation ?” 

Then pretending to see me for the first time, he raises his small 
figure to the full dignity of its five foot five, and, taking off his straw 
hat, bows with overwhelming politeness. 

“This honour quite takes me by surprise,” says my uncle, sarcasti- 
cally. “Have I actually the pleasure of seeing Mr. Jackson ?” 

“Tt is me, sir,” I answer, after returning his salutation with the 
most profound respect. 

“In the company with which Mr. Jackson is in the habit of 
associating,” observes my uncle, resuming his spade, “I presume 
the ordinary rules and distinctions of grammar are dispensed with ?” 

“T don’t know about grammar,” I say, hotly. “But I wish some 
of ym had thought a little more of the distinctions between mewm 
and twum.” 


“Ha! been robbed?” says my uncle, straightening himself once 
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more, and looking me full in the face. ‘‘ Was that the reason why 
you were not here to dinner yesterday ?” 

“ A—not exactly,” .I stammer, wishing to goodness he'd get on 
with those confounded daisies. 

“ A—not exactly ?” repeats my uncle, mimicking me playfully. 
“Then there was some other reason ?” 

“The fact is”—I begin, and then subside, from a consciousness 
that this is not an auspicious moment for making my confession. 

“The subject seems to be a painful one,” says my uncle pleasantly. 
“ A woman, of course. I suppose you consider that a sufficient excuse 
for spoiling a good dinner. I should have thought you were old 
enough to have had more correct ideas of the relative importance of 
things. But you always were a fool, sir! a dammed fool! and so was 
your father before you !” 

“T must beg, sir,” I cry in a heat, “that you will leave my father 
out of this discussion.” 

“T am not aware that there is any discussion,” says my uncle, 
highly delighted. “Perhaps you will finish what you were about to 
tell me ?” 

‘‘T was about to announce, what I dare say will surprise you a good 
deal,” I answer, with an absurd attempt at dgnity, “namely, that I 
hope soon to have the pleasure of presenting to you my wife.” 

“T don’t know why the devil I should be surprised at your making 
a fool of yourself, sir,’ replies my uncle. “I only wonder you have 
not done it before. What is the lady’s name? I suppose she has one, 
unless her father has chosen to throw it away, and call himself Smith 
or Jones, or God knows what, for the sake of some twopenny-halfpenny 
estate.” 

‘Her name is Anderson,” I reply, disregarding his insulting allu- 
sions to the memory of my parents. 

“Has she red hair?” inquires my uncle. “I cannot prevent her 
haying the title, but the diamonds are not entailed, and her ladyship 
would rather—ahem—rather that a good many people had them than 
& woman with red hair.” 

“Her hair is black,’ I submit with deference. 

“ Black hair is always coarse,’ mutters my uncle implacably. “I 
hate a woman with hair like a horse’s tail.” 

“ Kathleen’s hair is as fine as silk,” I say. “All black hair is not 
coarse. No one can know that better than yourself, sir,” I add with 
suppressed fury. 

My uncle turns pink, and swells like a turkey-cock. 

‘ “You need give me none of your impertinence, sir,” he cries 
passionately. “There are some subjects upon which—m—m—m— 
(this is a favourite interjection of my uncle’s, when he is in a passion, 
of which I despair of giving any idea upon paper). “There are some 
subjects, sir,” he repeats, staring hard at my innocent and amazed 
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countenance, “ upon which it is so indecent and disrespectful to jest, 
that I should have thought that even you—m—m—m—nmight have 
held them sacred.” 

“Certainly,” Sir Thomas, “sacred,” I repeat. 

Upon which, still looking at me hard, my uncle bursts into a roar 
of laughter, and, pulling himself up abruptly, says : 

“Trish? I thought so. Horrible! Tell me, does she call you 
‘asthore’ ?” 

“T wish to heaven she did,” I say devoutly. 

“Does she say, ‘yes, sure’ ?”’ again inquires my uncle, passing his 
hand over his erect white hair, and eyeing me as if he considered me 
a maniac and dangerous. 

“She did when I asked her to marry me,” I say with gavity. 

“Good heavens, how frightful!” exclaims my uncle, who takes this 
as an admission at least that Kitty has peculiarities of accent. “My 
dear boy, can nothing be done? Can’t these people be bought off, or 
anything ? It’s lucky you came to me at once. If any money—I’d 
mortgage the estate sooner than that such a woman should touch a 
penny of it.” 

“You're very good, sir,” I say, “ but I’m afraid it’s too late. My 
own happiness is too much involved. In short, sir,” 

“ My dear boy,” says my uncle, greatly moved, “ marry this woman, 
by all means, since you have set your heart upon it. I have no doubt 
her ladyship will be delighted to go to the wedding; but don’t ask 
me to see her, or bring her to Towerston. I couldn’t live in the same 
house with her—upon my soul I couldn't.” 

“Rely upon it, sir,” I say frigidly, “that neither my wife nor I 
shall ever trespass upon your hospitality. She is a lady of consider- 
able tact, and I think I can venture to promise that her brogue will 
never offend your ear.” 

“Tf that is the case,” answers my uncle, who has made some way 
towards the house and now turns round and trips back again, “I shall 
be happy to have the honour of being presented to Mrs. Jackson ; 
but for heaven’s sake recollect,” he adds impressively, “that if the 
young woman should so far forget herself as to indulge in any of the 
horrible expressions peculiar to these unhappy people, in my presence, 
I cannot answer for the effect it might have upon me—I cannot 
indeed.” 

“T will explain to her what you say,” I answer, “and I feel confi- 
dent she will do everything in her power to please you.” 

“And when you do marry, my dear boy,” says my uncle, tripping 
back for the second time, “you'll take up the old name again, won't 
you, and settle down like a gentleman, and pitch that trumpery Jack- 
son property to the devil, that poor Alfred was—ahem ” 

“Sir,” say I, with another profound bow, “you have just reminded 
me that Towerston is not entailed.” 
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CuartTer XI. 


“ Pray tell me,” inquires my uncle, after I have been a couple of days 
at Towerston, “ whether you have heard anything more of that rascal 
who made off with your money. It does not appear to me,” adds my 
uncle pleasantly, “that your friends have fatigued themselves with 
their efforts to discover him.” 

“There is a letter, I see, from Anderson,” I say. “Perhaps they 
may have heard something of him. They were very unwilling for me 
to come away, as they thought that” 

“Wants to get back to that woman, I suppose,” cries my uncle 
passionately. “Can’t be content to stay a couple of days with his old 
uncle. Well, what does he say, sir? What does he say ?” 

“He seems to say so much,” I make answer, after opening the 
letter, “that unless you would like to be troubled with hearing the 
whole of the contents read aloud, I must ask you to excuse me for a 
minute or two, while I run through it. 

“ By all means, by all means,” says my uncle, as I unfold and 
plunge into my epistle. ‘“ Pray keep your letters to yourself. I am 
very far from any desire to pry into any man’s business, I assure you. 
Deuced ill-bred though, I must say,’ I hear him muttering to him- 
self behind his Times, with low growlings like a sleeping volcano. 

Anderson’s letter, considering who wrote it, positively is of stupen- 
dous size. 

“JT wanted Kitty to write,” he says, “and think it is as well to let 
you know that she positively refused, alleging as an excuse that she 
was going to ride with De Wint. She has been closeted with Mrs. 
Ridley and Laura for a couple of hours. I have no doubt she has 
been rehearsing the whole scene for Laura’s benefit. So make up 
your mind to figure in three volumes one of these days.” 

“T shouldn’t think she has had much experience in that line her- 
self,” I say aloud when I come to this passage. 

“TI beg your pardon?” inquires my uncle, looking up from his 
Times. 

“T was merely observing that the brown filly will never do to run 
in double harness,” I reply imperturbably. 

“T consider,” rejoins my uncle, returning to his paper, with a pro- 
digious rustling of the same, “that your father made a deplorable 
mistake when he did not have you brought up in the stable.” 

“ By-the-by,” proceeds Jack's epistle, “I have it on my conscience 
to tell you that De Wint and I were in the conservatory on a certain 
memorable occasion. We were immensely tickled at the whole thing, 
especially when you went down on your knees, and De Wint is making 
a sketch of it. You will be glad to know that they have come up 
with that scoundrel of Detroit’s. Found him at some place in town, 

forget where exactly. He didn’t make any effort to escape, or deny 
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anything. Seemed perfectly indifferent whether they took him or 
not, but fainted straight off when they went to get him into the cab. 
At first they thought he was shamming, but when the doctor they 
sent for saw him he said, by Jove! the fellow was a dead man, and it 
was a toss up whether he’d live to go to Cherrington and take his trial.” 

“Singular way your friend has of expressing himself,” remarked 
my uncle, to whom I have read aloud this last sentence. 

“He seems to have a regular complication of diseases,” proceeds 
Jack, “any one of which would be enough to kill him. It will be 
deucedly unfair though if he does die, and I rather agree with Laura 
Browne, who says they ought to hang him at once and prevent it.” 

“Upon my word!” cries my uncle sarcastically; but I hurry on 
with the rest. 

“Wish to heaven, my dear fellow, that you were on the spot, and 
then I shouldn’t have to exhaust myself writing such confoundedly 
long letters. This one has quite used me up. Pater doesn’t think he 
ever remembers to have seen me so thoroughly done. And Kitty 
says ” 

“Well, what does she say ?” inquired my uncle. 

“Qh, nothing,”.I say. “It is only a little joke, not worth repeat- 
ing, I assure you.” 

“T insist upon hearing it,” says my uncle. 

I glance at my letter again: 

“Kitty says you can’t be in a worse state. of collapse down at your 
uncle’s. Has the old gentleman been bound over to keep the peace 
yet 2” 

“She only says that she hopes to see me again before long,” I say, 
feeling a hypocrite of the first magnitude. 

“T hope she will,” says my uncle, “ with all my heart. If that is 
the sort of joke that you and your friends appreciate (not that I 
believe she said anything of the kind), I am very sure there is nobody 
here who has wit enough to entertain you, and I think the sooner 
you go back to them the better. I have no wish to detain you here, 
sir, away from your friends, who appear to be—be—be—be of such a 
very humorous turn of mind.” 

“Sir,” I say, rising, and feeling as if I hadn’t a joint in my body 
that would bend, “I will take you at your word, and at once avail 
myself of your kind permission.” 





Cuaptrer XII. 


Ir is not by any means the first time that I have taken my departure 
from Towerston at a moment’s notice, but never before have I been 
in such a hurry to get away, or smitten with such a horrible fear and 
dread lest my uncle should repent at the eleventh hour, and implore 
me to renounce my intention of leaving him, as does sometimes 
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happen, backing his entreaties perhaps by a threat of throwing him- 
self into the pool if I desert him, to which device he never fails to 
resort if I am more than ordinarily hard to appease. 

I can hardly believe that I am actually off duty again till I find 
myself at Detroit, and am met by Anderson in the hall. 

“ By Jove, Jackson!” he says, the moment I have got into the 
house; ‘that man’s dead.” 

“Is he?” I say. “ How is Kitty ?” 

“ Bother Kitty!” cries Jack. “She's all right. But I say, Jack- 
son, you never heard such a story in your life as the fellow told. Just 
come into the smoking-room for five minutes and hear it.” 

“Won't it do after dinner ?” I ask, “I’m very hungry.” 

“You can have something: down there,” says Jack inexorably. 
“But first, have you got those notes still that the fellow gave you at 
Cherrington ?” 

“T have,” I say. “They were in my dress-coat pocket, you know. 
What do you ask for?” 

“Those notes,” says Jack, “ belonged to poor Armstrong—every 
one of them.” 

“ Armstrong ?” I say. “ What, the man that hanged himself in that 
infernal bilious bedroom ?” 

“He didn’t hang himself,” says Jack; “ that villain murdered him! 
and, by heaven, Jackson, it was a deuced lucky thing he didn’t murder 
you !” 

“Murdered him!” I say. “ Why he hanged himself. De Wint 
told me they’d seen the rope in his portmanteau.” 

“That fellow swore he'd seen it,” answers Jack. “That was all 
the evidence they had.” 

“Tell me all about it,” I say, bewildered. ‘ How did the fellow 
do it? and what made him tell you? Heavens, Anderson, what a 
villain the man must have been !” 

“Mad,” says Anderson, “stark, staring. Been mad for years, the 
doctor said. It seems he'd been losing no end upon the turf, and 
poor Armstrong came down here rather flush of money. Faugh! it 
was horrible to hear him. I went up to see him when I heard he 
was dying. It sickens me to think of it. He seemed to glory in it. 
Remorse! It’s all very well to talk about remorse in sermons and 
halfpenny tracts. All that fellow seemed to think of was how cleverly 
he'd cheated the gallows. He swore he never meant to murder Arm- 
strong, but when the poor fellow moved in his sleep, the devil was 
struck with the notion of how easy it would be to choke him, strangle 
him, or something. I believe he did it with a wet towel, but I didn’t 
ask for details.” 

“Just as he’d have choked me, I suppose,” I say, “if I hadn’t had 
that rum dream, and woke in the nick of time. That was a very odd 
thing, wasn’t it ?” 
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“ He said he only intended to rob you,” says Jack. “The man was 
a complete gambler. It was a regular madness with him. He didn’t 
get much out of Armstrong, though, for after his death he dared not 
attempt to pass one of his notes. Armstrong, you know—most metho- 
dical fellow—always took the number of every note he had. It was 
all in his pocket-book after he died.” 

“Couldn’t he have sent them abroad?” I say. “Those fellows 
who” 

“Didn’t know anybody in that line, I suppose,” says Jack. “He 
never got rid of one of them, except that lot he gave you at Cherrington. 
You'll never believe it, but that day we took him with us he changed 
his dress somewhere and went into the ring and lost no end of money.” 

“He must have been quite mad, then,” I say, “to run the risk of 
being spotted by one of us.” 

“Of course; so he was,” says Jack. “No one but a madman would 
have thought of hanging that poor fellow to the bed-post after he'd 
murdered him. A man in his senses wouldn’t have had the nerve to 
do it.” 

“When he met you he said he was thoroughly cleaned out—the 
luck had been against him all day. So he had to fall back upon 
Armstrong’s notes, meaning to steal them again at night, and make 
the poor fellow’s ghost the scape-goat.” 

“He was trying to do that when I heard him walking about my 
room, I suppose.” 

“ Are you certain you heard him ?” asks Jack curiously. 

“Positive!” I say. “And what’s odder than anything is, that he 
woke me up several times calling out and making the devil's own 
racket close to the head of my bed.” 

“Qddest of all is that he swore solemnly, and stuck to it with his 
last breath, that he’d never been inside your door once,” says Jack. 
“What do you make of that, eh ?” 

“Tell you what I think,” I say, making a determined rush for the 
door at last, and succeeding in getting half-way upstairs without a 
check: ‘I think the fellow had been drinking, and had got a fit of 
d. t., in which he imagined that story about Armstrong, end all the 
rest of it. I declare I think that’s the easiest way of getting over it.” 

“So it may be,” says Anderson, rather puffed. “That's always 
what a man says when you tell him of anything at all out of the way 
that has happened. Somebody’s always sure to have been to sleep 
and dreamt it ; but even supposing he had, I don’t see how you are 
to get over the notes.” 





“T wish to know,” I say after dinner, in the course of conversation 
with a certain person, “whether you have ever reflected that it was 
your abominable coquetries, and nothing else in the world, that oc- 
casioned a most inestimable individual to be exposed to frightful peril 
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and danger. How should you have felt if he had fallen a victim to 
that damned villain ?” 

“ Don’t swear,” says Kitty, piously taking refuge in homily. “ Don’t 
you know that it’s very wicked to swear ?” 

“Don’t you know it’s very wicked to equivocate?” I demand, 
looking up into Kitty’s blue eyes. I may here remark that I have 
made the discovery that Kitty’s eyes will bear to be looked at all 
ways. They are as pretty, sometimes I think prettier, when they 
are looking down than when they are looking up, especially when 
they are looking up at other people. 

“T tremble to think,” I say after an interval, “of the pitched 
battles that are fated to come off one of these days between two 
such supremely self-willed people as my wife and my esteemed Uncle 
Thomas.” 

“Is he so very dreadful ?” asks my sweet Kitty, hiding a rosy face 
upon my shoulder. 

“Awful!” I respond. “Shall I tell you what he says about you?” 

“ About me ?” asks Kitty. 

So then I tell her deliberately, and in my best manner. 

“ And if you ever transgress,” I add impressively, “you will have 
the ruin of your husband and the distraction of a respectable elderly 
gentleman to answer for.” 


“ But I never shall transgress,” says Kitty. 
* * * * 


% * 
And as at this moment our fifth ‘annual visit to Towerston is 
taking place, it might reasonably be inferred that Kitty never has 
transgressed and never will. Were it not that from the window at 
which I am writing I hear a voice saying on the lawn, in answer to 
the mild remonstrances of my uncle, addressed to an undutiful young 
rascal, who has confiscated his favourite spade for riding purposes, 

“Sure and it’s you that has the kind heart, Uncle Thomas, avour- 
neen.” 

“Mrs. Jackson,” replies my uncle with dignity, “in the mouth of 
a pretty woman even such language as you have just been pleased to 
use is not without its charms, but you must allow me to add that, 
ahem, I shall never consider it becoming.” 

To which I hear my wife return unabashed : 

“ Now ye know ye’re not meanin’ it, Uncle Thomas, honey, all the 
time. Haven't we all only got to hear ye speak—let alone the blarney, 
Uncle Thomas, at which ye’re a mighty pretty hand at all times—to 
see with a quarter of an eye that ye’re more than half Irish yerself ?” 

After which, perhaps, I had better go at once and begin to pack up 
my portmanteau. 

















Wards. 


“ConrounD the ancients !” exclaimed Mr. Puff, in the ‘ Critic,’ “ they 
steal all my best thoughts.” How many other authors have equal 
cause for complaint against those unprincipled parties? They have 
been at me ever since I first began to spoil writing-paper. One 
William Shakespeare is the worst of the band. Travel as far as you 
can into the realms of Fancy and you find his foot-prints on the 
sand. When at last you penetrate to some little domain, which you 
fondly imagine is really your own, and you are about to take posses- 
sion of it, you suddenly come upon a board with—“ TresPassERS WILL 
BE PROSECUTED, W. §.”—inscribed thereon. As the Americans would 
say, “he’s bin thar.” He’s always “thar.” When I was young and 
unversed in the evil ways of these confounded ancients, I was often so 
confident in the priority of my discovery, so satisfied with the equity 
of my title to the ground, that I did not search around for that 
threatening notice. Alas! just as I had made myself comfortable, a 
gruff « What are you doing there?” would awake me from my happy 
dream to see the wrathful proprietor, with a pitchfork in his hand, 
glaring at me over the fence. In those unsophisticated days I would 
create (as I thought) a little gem; would polish it up and set it in 
the most fashionable style, and be very proud of it, until some of 
those pestilential fellows who set up as detectors in the service of the 
ancients would raise a cry of “Police!” and have me arrested for 
stealing from Mr. Milton, or someone who had had the rascality to 
appropriate my property a hundred years or so before I was born. I 
am wiser now. I do not claim anything for my own. All I have 
belongs to someone else. There is nothing new under the sun. The 
ancients of whom Puff complained were as big thieves as any. The 
Romans stole their Mythology from the Greeks, who stole it from the 
Hindoos, who stole it from some other race, whose stealings will, I 
hope, be duly exposed in course of time. Shakespeare stole nearly all 
his plots from Italian novelists, who didn’t come honestly by them, 
you may be sure. Larceny of larcenies—all is larceny! But what 
has this to do with Wads ? 

A wad is a thing you put into a gun, or in the cartridge of a gun, 
to keep the component parts of the charge tight, and separate one 
from the other. Having thus defined one sort of wad, you may be 
sure that I am going to write about another. Did I not illustrate 
the danger of definitions when I discoursed about Things.* 


* TemPLe Bar for August, 1873. 
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A day or two ago I heard an unruly juvenile addressed as “ a young 
son of a gun.” It was not the first time that I had met with that 
expression. I dare say I have often used it myself, but somehow on 
this last occasion I fell to thinking what it could possibly mean. As 
I pondered, it began to dawn upon me that there was a resemblance 
between a man and a gun, which became stronger the more I com- 
pared them. In those confident days I have mentioned, I should 
have begun this article thus: “ Man is like a gun. His Intellect is 
the powder; his Energy is the shot; Passion is the detonator, and 
Opportunity the trigger.” And I should have had “Stop thief!” 
shouted after me the next time I went abroad. The comparison is 
too obvious not to have been made by someone. If the ancients (who 
did not know much about fire-arms) missed it, be sure that some 
modern poet has hit it. The mission of the modern poet is to discover 
that everything is like something else. He sends his ideas out in 
pairs, like the beasts from a toy Noah’s Ark. He especially delights 
in telling you what Life is like. If (for a wonder) he has not hit 
upon the above comparison, I make him a present of it. He may 
have the gun, lock, stock, and barrel, the powder, cap, and shot; but 
the Wads? No! Until I hear to the contrary I shall claim the 
Wads for myself. 

Whether the charge be in a man or a gun, the amount of execution 
it may do depends upon the adjustment of Wads. Go to Wimbledon 
or Hurlingham, and observe with what care those who use muzzle- 
loaders select and place their wads. These are but worthless little 
bits of felt, or greased cloth, or what not; but misuse them, and the 
best weapon that ever was turned out will shoot askew, or may be 
not go off at all. Put them in first of all, and there is a miss fire. 
Leave them out altogether, and there is a fizzle. Let them be too 
thick or too thin, too tight or too loose, and the strongest diamond 
powder is burned in vain; the most carefully cast missive goes any- 
where but to the mark. It is the same thing with a man. With in- 
tellect for the powder, energy for the shot, and passion for the 
detonator—everything depends upon the loading—in other words, the 
proper application of the Wads, Cramming is to the human subject 
what bad loading is to the gun. The Wads don’t fit, get broken in 
the ramming, are left out. Powder and shot mix, or the latter 
trickles out whilst the crammed is on his way to the firing point, or 
when he is getting over the hedge into the ten acre Swedes, where 
thut big covey has been marked down. You can reload your fowling- 
piece, my young friends, easily enough; but how about reloading 
yourselves? A man is lucky if he get half-a-dozen fair shots at name, 
and fame, and fortune, in a lifetime. If he bring down the first two 
or three chances, it by no means follows that he has gained the prize; 
but if he mzss them he is done for. Someone else will be sent to re- 
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present his company for the Queen’s prize. Never again will he be 
put at that “ warm corner.” When the next hedge is to be “doubled” 
he will find himself on the wrong side. It is only in novels, and 
sensation plays, that young Mr. Bluebagge (called last Hilary Term) 
is retained for the defence in the murder case at the Baconshire 
Assizes, and marries his “ane love” on the strength of the verdict he 
wins. The young lady who goes on the stage (without theatrical 
training) and carries the town by storm, and her brother, who paints 
a picture, and straightway is made president of the Royal Academy, 
belong to the same family. Success is not gained in real life by one 
extra good shot, but by a succession of fair ones, and by an absence of 
asses. In the match of life the flag goes up at every miss, and many 
a centre is made without a sign. ‘The great Duke said that the best 
general was he who made the fewest mistakes—in other words, who 
looked most carefully after his wads. Load carefully, and shoot 
steadily, taking care not to pull at anything that is not well within 
range, and after a certain time you can go about with an unloaded 
gun, and the game (like Colonel Crockett’s coon) will come down, and 
save you the trouble of shooting. There are lots of people in arms, 
arts, science, and trade, going about with guns that have been dis- 
charged, and who bring home heavy bags upon the strength of a 
reputation. These are the folks who, in their early days, have been 
particularly careful about Wads; and it is only just that they should 
have their reward. General Grievegibber, K.C.B., may perhaps be 
overpaid now, but he did good service for wages against which an 
amalgamated carpenter would strike, and the country is still his 
debtor. Plodder, (.C., is envied because he gets all the heavy 
mercantile briefs with the big fees marked upon them. Attorneys 
will pay anything to get Plodder; but then, you know, they did not 
pay him at all for a long weary time. ‘They gave bim two guineas 
for that opinion upon which the action of ejectment for the great 
Blunderbore Estate was brought. It cost him three weeks hard work. 
If he gets five times as much for a scrape of his pen now, accounts are 
squared. Has this author out-written himself, or that artist fallen 
off? Perhaps; but were they rewarded according to the merit of 
their productions when they were unknown to fame? ‘They were not. 
We pay for names, and names are not gained without an expenditure 
of brain work, for which the direct return is miserably small. Suppose 
the lucky ones on the top of the tree could have back—for the prices 
they originally brought—the pictures, the manuscripts, the inventions 
elaborated years ago in the shade? ‘They got shillings for what are 
now worth as many pounds; and if some of them get pounds for 
what will be estimated some day at so many shillings, a rough but 
not unjust balance is struck. When the passengers by the York 
Mail robbed by Dick Turpin learned that what they took for a pistol in 
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the hand of that pleasant felon was only the stem of a brass candle- 
stick, they were, of course, very indignant; but as long as they 
thought that they had been coerced by a legitimate weapon they were 
content. They had yielded to the force magore. There are a great 
many people going about in these later days making us “stand and 
deliver” to brass candlesticks, but then the operators must have 
gained the reputation of carrying pistols. If the owner of Black 
Bess had begun with a brass candlestick we should probably never 
had heard of him. 

Those who suffer most for neglecting the science of Wads are your 
geniuses. Every good-sized family has its genius, who is to become 
Lord Chancellor or Prime Minister, or something equally exalted, by 
intuitive talent. He has a pair of the finest twisted barrels, locks of 
perfect ease and power, a light trigger, and a well-fitted stock. His gun- 
powder is dry and strong, his shot bright, round, and of the proper size, 
Having all these of the best, he scorns to take heed about his Wads, 
Anything will do for wadding. Let us suppose that he has honoured 
the woolsack, by proposing to occupy it. He is called to the Bar 
with a fame from his debating society, where he ruled the roast. He 
has a good voice, a handsome presence, and is, of course, a fluent 
speaker. The brief, which is to make his fortune, is delivered. The 
great speech is prepared ; it is classical, to please the judge ; practical, 
to “go to” the jury; pathetic and funny in turn, for the benefit of the 
general public. ‘The case is called on. A crowd of admiring friends 
is in attendance. Our genius is smiling and confident. He scarcely 
deigns to attack the case for the plaintiff—his defence is so unanswer- 
able, so overwhelming. THis admirers are quite sorry for that snuffy 
little old man who is on the other side, and wish that dear 
had a foeman more worthy of his steel. The great speech is begun; 
the leading proposition is skilfully foreshadowed, eloquently and 
trumphantly proclaimed, when up bobs the snuffy little man and 
blurts out a preliminary objection, which cuts the very ground from 
under the feet of genius, stops all his argument, shuts out his evidence, 
and secures a verdict for the Plaintiff! The little snuffy old man had 
been amongst the Wads. 

Catastrophes of a similar character, and brought about by similar 
causes, are not unknown in other professions. ‘There is, for example, 
Mr. Carmine, the artist, who draws such heavenly faces, and is so clever 
with his colour. If in the days of his youth he had condescended to 
drudge at the “round” (as did his less gifted fellow-students), and had 
given some attention to anatomy, what a painter he might have been ! 
As it is, he places those lovely heads upon the top of a dislocated 
spine, and sends his sylphs tripping upon two left legs! Sleezy, who 
was his butt at the Academy, is A.R.A. Sleezy drudged away at the 
“round” until he knew how to fashion bodies and limbs. He studied 
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the human form divine by the light of those uncomfortable plates 
of gentlemen with their skins off, which ‘we sometimes see in the 
windows of medical booksellers; then he could draw anything, and 
drape it as he pleased, and critics say that he will soon be as fine a 
colourist as Carmine himself. Sleezy minded his Wads. Do you 
know how many really clever young men are turned back annually by 
the Civil Service Examiners because they cannot spell? I have heard, 
but I never trust myself with figures from memory. The mischief of 
this careless loading—this inattention to Wads—is, that fifty hits in 
the field of life will not score out one miss. I was once present at a 
lecture delivered by a now famous pathologist upon the health of 
military camps in general, and upon some losses we had sustained in 
{India by assembling troops in unhealthy localities in particular. He 
was master of his subject—the natural law which enacts that “if you 
go to certain places, you shall find disease ; and if you do certain things, 
you shall make it;” but not being a soldier he made a few errors in 
working itout. He spoke of a “ company ” of cavalry—if I remember 
right—and confused the relative functions of an adjutant and a 
quartermaster-general. These blunders ruined him (for that time). 
“Fellow don’t know what he’s talking about,” was the verdict of 
his gallant hearers. Now, asa matter of principle, it did not matter a 
straw whether a body of men subject to a specified malarial influence 
was called a troop or a company. The scourge which struck them 
down was as indifferent as was the lecturer to the specialities of cavalry 
and infantry ; yet the audience, detecting a mistake on a matter they 
understood, threw its shadow over what they did not understand, and 
condemned the whole! Again, it was the thing to be done, and not 
the department which had to do it, upon which the lecturer insisted ; 
but he thought that an adjutant-general had charge of the move- 
ment and encampment of soldiers, and the error undid him. He 
should have stuck to his last, and not made use of technical words 
belonging to a strange subject ; or else he should have got up military 
Wads, 


Very fine sermons and very good speeches are sometimes spoiled by 
like trivial mistakes. Nothing is more common than for reverend and 
honourable gentlemen, called upon to address special assemblies, such 
as of sailors, miners, weavers, &c., &c., to enforce their arguments by 
some illustration drawn from the daily occupations, the perils or plea- 
sures of their hearers. If well done, it is highly effective ; but the 
slightest blunder is fatal. I was told, years ago, of a right reverend 
prelate who concluded an eloquent peroration before a nautical con- 
gregation, by imploring the souls assailed by Doubt to cling to their 
Bible, even as the storm-tossed mariner “clings to his anchor.” My 
informant had forgotten the preacher's name, and could tell me nothing 
about the rest of the sermon. All he remembered was, “ He tould us 
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t’ gling t’ anchor!” ' And this was repeated in support of an allega- 
ti@m that “Bishops was nought!” Now this bishop was an excep- 
tionally brave and earnest one. 

Do I mean that no one should say anything about which he is less 
certain than that two and two make four? Not so. There are 
people who miss fire because they think of nothing but the Wads. 
Their charge is all wads. They make such elaborate preparations to 
do a thing (as they call it) thoroughly, that the opportunity for doing 
it passes before it is begun. They have always to consult their friends 
about this or that. This and that always require “ mature consi- 
deration.” They decline going into the water until they have learned 
to swim. If you were to ask one of them to make an omelet, he 
would not ask for salt and a frying-pan, but require information 
respecting the birth, parentage, and education of the hens that had 
laid your eggs! These people invent nothing, propose nothing, im- 
prove nothing, but go about finding fault or suggesting delay, “ with 
a view of serious investigation,” and society considers them “very 
superior men!” If some hitherto dry subject be pleasantly treated, 
the book is “trivial ;” if one succeeds, by hitting the public taste or 
being a little in advance of his time in discovering its wants, he isa 
charlatan. Go you forth, my son, abuse everybody and everything as 
trivial, and call those who succeed charlatans, and you will be “ a very 
superior man”—of this order. The all Wad class is a nuisance. 
The one who crams his life-charge anyhow, regardless of wads, hurts 
nobody but himself. The bird he misses will be marked down and 
bagged by a better gun sooner or later. It may get away and rear 
up a fine covey for next season. But your all Wad man spoils the 
sport, wastes time, discourages his fellow sportsmen, and contributes a 
zero to the bag. But the most provoking thing about him is that he 
gains his reputation as a “superior man” through sheer stupidity. 
When ordinary people tell you that they don’t know this, or cannot 
understand that, or are not prepared to admit the other—the propo- 
sitions in question being generally admitted as clear and reasonable— 
you are apt to say (or think) that you are sorry for them; but the 
' self-asserted density or ignorance of the all Wad man is allowed to 
pass for wisdom. He purses up his mouth, shakes his head, says (in 
other words) “I’m a fool,” and straightway we accept him as a philo- 
sopher! In Parliament he is for having everything read this day six 
months, or referred to a select committee, upon which he serves and is 
not of the slightest use. At quarter sessions his policy is similar. I 
have heard him contend that a certain county bridge should not be 
mended, because if it were others in the same state would be put 
forward for repairs ; and when some one replied, “So much the better, 
if they really need them,” he denounced the remark as “ trivial.” As 
permanent heads of departments in public offices the all Wad men 
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are “valuable public servants,” and if the country is to be served by 
snubbing its inventors and reformers, the praise is merited. The 
church and universities supply this article in plenty—a dense, inelastic, 
heavy compound of wood and wet blankets, warranted to damp any 
powder and corrode the hardest shot. 

In social life success depends upon the proper adjustment of Wads. 
Take dress, for example. How often do you see the effect of an 
expensive and otherwise tasty toilet marred by some slight defect or 
anachronism. Observe the meeting of two of those whom a vile 
rhymer in these pages has described as 


“Dear woman! who divides our joys, 
And trebles our expenses.” 


You will see each one sweep the other with a quick, pitiless glance 
from the hem of her robe to the topmost twig of her bonnet; and if 
that glance darts upon and fixes at some particular spot, be sure that 
there a misplaced wad has been detected! A little hole in a glove, 
an attempt to disguise last year’s hat in this season’s trimming, an 
interpolated breadth in a skirt, a glimpse of some mystery of under- 
wear that is not quite as fresh as it might be; some speck upon the 
sun which is imperceptible to male vision stands revealed to woman’s 
quicker sense, and up goes a little smile of triumph on the one face, 
and the other assumes an expression which sitting upon an ant’s nest 
might produce. Do you not count amongst your acquaintance people 
who give you a very good dinner, and yet spoil it by bad service or 
inferior accessories? I have, at a pinch, drunk champagne out of a 
pomatum pot, but that is no reason why I should not have a bright, 
light, shapely glass when I am within the pale of civilisation. In the 
science of dining the wads are all-important. I can make a shrewd 
guess at the character of a house in this respect by an examination of 
the cruet-stand. If that give evidence of daily attention, be sure that 
you will be well, if plainly, treated. You will have the best within 
the means of your host; but if the mustard-pot be smeared in brown 
patches, if the Worcester sauce be mud, if there be no stopper (but a 
fly) in the oil-castor, and the anchovy sauce be caked round the neck 
of its flask, then, if you be wise, a previous engagement will deny you 
the pleasure of dining at that house. When that house gives a 
dinner it is a thing of flurry and confusion, of vanity and vexation of 
spirit. The first arrival will find a half-dressed child howling in the 
hall, The viands prepared at home will be alternately raw or over- 
done. The lid of the salt or pepper-box will have fallen off when the 
soup was being seasoned. The things from the confectioner’s will be 
cold. The man from the greengrocer’s and the natural male domestic 
will quarrel audibly. Your Chateau Margeau will be poured into a 
glass fluffy with the fibre of a cotton cloth, and you will be lucky if 
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you are not served with a wiped knife when the game appears. Half 
of this vexation would be avoided by a similar reduction of the variety, 
and the rest by a careful attention to Wads. Let your servants see 
that a fuzzy glass and a wiped knife are good enough for you when you 
are alone, and how shall your guests escape ? 

Pages might be written upon the. greatness of little things. How 
many times have you been helped to remember important events in 
the past by the repetition of trivial circumstances in some way con- 
nected with them—a name, an old joke, a dress, a tune—something 
which acts upon your memory as the rack-screw of a microscope acts 
upon its lenses, and brings the object clearly into focus? What is the 
attraction of a cat in comparison with that of the eminent tragedian, 
Mr. Boanerges Buskin? Yet let pussy run upon the scene when that 
gentleman is delivering Hamlet’s soliloquy on death, and she will 
“take the stage.” The crack in the vase, the stain on the garment, 
take the eye. A slip of the tongue or a foolish saying are remem- 
bered against us for years, and our success, of which we are so proud, 
is forgotten ina week! There is a bishop who lately, speaking without 
Wads, recommended ducking in the horsepond for certain of Her 
Majesty’s lieges. When will that slip be forgiven? A ship, says the 
proverb, may be lost for want of a “pennurth” of tar; and just in 
the same way, a reputation may be sacrificed for want of a Wad. 























Maurice Douchor. 
By WALTER BESANT. 


Tue new French Poet: the latest candidate for the post of national 
singer. Creat is the ambition of him who aims at the rank and title 
of poet, because the value of the prize is incalculable. It is the affec- 
tion of a people, perhaps of the world, for ever. Statesmen may 
confer greater benefits, but they are not necessarily loved therefor ; 
gratitude is a cold feeling ; the obligation conferred is divided among 
so many; he who will may repay by enthusiasm: and Belisarius is 
not the only great man whose reward has been neglect. But the poet 
is different: he interprets thought, and suggests it. He gives words 
to feelings which would otherwise die away inarticulate ; in showing 
a little more of the soul than others can see he seems to lay bare the 
whole ; he detects new analogies between mind and matter ; he is the 
true metaphysician, who teaches more in a couplet than all the philo- 
sophers with all their books; he pours sunshine upon the clouded and 
colourless life ; he decks out joy in fitting words, and clothes sorrow 
in a garb that is beautiful as well as appropriate. A great work, 
indeed ; but of this crown, above all others, it may be said that many 
there are who run and but one receiveth the prize. 

If I were to train a boy expressly for the divine mystery of verse 
I should be careful to educate him through the senses. He should 
be able, like Solomon, to tell all the flowers of the field and every 
bird in the air. He should be admonished to notice what goes on 
round him, just as Robert Houdin trained his son in that special 
faculty of observation which seems only developed at present among 
entomologists, finders of old coins, and ladies who watch how other 
ladies dress. He should be taught that perfectly neglected art, the 
science of smell, so as to detect the delicate nuances of perfumes, how 
they may be classified, and brought to bear in proper order upon the 
things of life :—fancy what an immense stride in civilisation it would 
be if we could persuade each other that the smell of roast meat in a 
house is really injurious to the finer perceptions! He should be taught 
the due gradations of colour: half the world, as was demonstrated by 
Liebig, are partially colour-blind, for want of early training. He 
should be taught to feel the influence of form; he should learn to 
paint and draw, so as to be humble at the feet of Nature; and he 
should be able to play.at least one instrument, so as to appreciate the 
art which is to some a fuller poetry. Added to this, so much of 
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science as to make him reverent before the Divine order; so much of © 
literature as to make him respect the great men of old; and then, if 
we take care that he be healthy, strong, and active, the education of 
our poet would be complete. 

After all, he would most likely turn out to be no poet, while some 
young fellow with no education to speak of, or only the kind of thing 
you may pick up anywhere, writes the world a dozen ballads which 
make him a joy for ever. I believe that the late Lord Lytton was 
carefully trained in everything that a man has time to learn; he 
became a great novelist, but no one reads his poems. There is a new 
poet in France, as I first learned from M. Edmund About, in the 
Athenzum. He is young; so young as to make his volume a literary 
curiosity ; he is original, in so far as he is unlike the versifiers who 
spring up as the flowers of the hedge, and are as short-lived and as 
like each other ; he is full of spirits and gaiety, which would be re- 
markable in a young English poet, but is much more remarkable in a 
young Frenchman, and of the present unhappy time; and he has 
steeped his soul with Shakespeare, as well as with those glorious old 
French writers whom we in England are just beginning to read, 
and in France they are beginning to imitate. I feel much obliged, 
personally, to M. About for introducing me to the volume of M. 
Maurice Bouchor’s verse, and I hope that I may be allowed to interest 
others in what has been to me an extremely interesting study—the 
first-fruits of a young man’s mind. 

I know nothing at all about M. Bouchor save what M. About tells 
me, that he is only eighteen. Eighteen! At that age Clément Marot 
was beginning his career with a ‘ Ballade de soy mesmes;’ at eighteen 
Keats, at Edmonton, was reading Spenser's ‘ Faery Queen ;’ at eighteen 
Byron had only begun the ‘Hours of Idleness;’ at eighteen poor 
Chatterton’s work was ended ; at eighteen most young men keep their 
verses in their desks, guarding them with a sacred jealousy; and at 
eighteen Maurice Bouchor presents himself a full-blown poet, asking 
with so confident an air to be heard, that we must needs stand and 
listen while grey-haired men await their turn. 

To me the book, as the work of a boy of eighteen, is little short of 
a literary phenomenon. It has ease, freedom, grace ; it shows a large 
reading ; it has command of language; and above all, it has the 
promise that only the presence of real poetic feeling can give. 

Can the author be really only eighteen? If so, when did he begin 
his work? For he manifests in this single volume three distinct and 
separate mental stages. He is as full of sentiment in one as the lover 
of Maud; in the second he plays on a rural oaten pipe, not unskil- 
fully, variations on the lines that he borrows from Shakespeare; in 
the third he is carried in a divine rapture to that time—it is a time 
past, present, and future with the true Gaul—when all joys, all gaiety, 
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‘ wit, gladness, and joy of life seem granted to those who drink. This, 


his third stage, is apparently the latest, because it comes last and gives 
its name to the volume. 

He may, perhaps, be more than eighteen, but he is assuredly a very 
young man. The signs of youth lie thick on every page; you can see 
the beardless cheek and the lip just touched with down behind the 
mask in which he plays his sighing lover, his cold and hardened 
sceptic, and his jolly red-nosed toper. For if he loves, it is that ab- 
straction of womanhood—beautiful, gentle, ethereal—whose features 
are ever shifting, whose eyes have no expression in their brightness, 
whose voice we hear not. She is Egeria, Chloe, anything you please ; but 
she has no personality, and in sighing for her the poet proves at once 
his youth and his healthy manhood, in that he feels the yearning after 
the completion of life, and only dimly guesses in what manner it may 
be completed. He has not, again, unlike the poet of my scheme of 
education, learned yet to observe. He loves Nature as a poet should, 
The lilac’s perfume, the sobbing of the brook, the lawn bordered with 
forget-me-nots, the swallow in its flight—all these things give life and 
inspiration to his thoughts; but as yet he feels them largely and 
generally, just as a youth. 

And then, as another proof of his youth, he has parted with his 
creed. Arms folded, resolute, sorrowful, he gives up the religion that 
he learned at his mother’s knees. Many young men of great promise 
have done the same, dreaming that they have made great and original 
discoveries, at which the spirits of Berkeley, Whately, and the crowd 
of Christian advocates, back through all the centuries, will fly shriek- 
ing into Limbo. As the world still goes on its course undisturbed, 
and their challenge meets no opponent, they mostly subside into the 
ordinary channels of human faith, and are forgiven their rebellion. 
M. Bouchor first throws the stone and then drops his tear. I fancy 
the stone-throwing, with which he opens his volume, must have been 
written last. We find it in the Introduction, which seems to me sin- 
gularly graceful in form and expression. I venture to put this, as 
well as most of the extracts which follow, into English rhymes of my 
own. Those who are discontented with them may blame the translator 
as much as they will, but are requested to reserve their judgment as 
regards the poet. 

I 


The gods of Greece, like those who made 
Their names and laws, were stern and grim; 
Yet on Olympus, cloud-wrapped, dim, 

Blithe lives they lived, great mirth they had. 


And so the bards in worship meet, 

Clashed golden cups of honeyed wine, 

And laughed, and harped their hymns divine, 
These gods of all the joys to greet. 
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Sleep, buried Past, in yon bright clime; 
Live, changeful Present that is ours; 
But let us mourn the songs and flowers 

That sprang to life in that old time. 


II. 


From Syria came a bank of cloud, 
With winds that made the sunlight wan ; 
And lo! the yearning face of man, 
Upturned, was wet with tears of blood. 


Fled, fled the laughter bold and free, 
That showed the joyous heart below: 
Thou, Last of Prophets, tell us how 

All hearts received Thy blood and thee. 


And age by age, and drop by drop, 
This blood chills youth and passions hot ; 
And now we know the cost, and what 
The world has paid for fear and hope. 


III. 


Go, shaveling, hollow-eyed and worn, 
Let tortured manhood cease for thee: 
For us the happy heavens are free; 

On wings of love we meet the morn, 


And like the swallows in the spring, 
Swift in their sunshine and their mirth, 
High in the soft airs o’er the earth, 

With mighty sweep and rush of wing, 


Eyes lighted by that belt of gold 
Lying in yonder west we fly, 
Unless wings flag and purpose die, 

To know all joys the world doth hold. 


After this preamble he plunges “ into the forest ”—a wild tangled 
wood, full of soft breezes and sweet flowers, where he wanders with his 
love, the shadow of a love, in imaginary glades, lying under the great 
trees, and watching the sun through the tissue of luminous leaves, 
where 


* Vacillant dans les ivresses du sommeil 
Notre ime par l’azur fait d’étranges voyages.” 


As, for instance, when his love passes through the wood. 


For her, my queen, the sap is stirred 
In sluggish trunks of oak and yew: 
She is my dream, she is my bird, 
She turns to tears love’s longing dew. 
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She makes all fairer as she goes, 

When she sings sweeter sings the thrush; 
And, as her long hair lightly flows, 

Fresh fragrance falls on thorn and bush. 


She plucks a flower : 


“Elle cueillit la fleur aux teintes purpurines, 
La regardant avec des yeux de grande sceur.” 


They are alone together at night. 


When, last night, before our feet, 
Lay the lane in dark eclipse, 

Quick with fear thy pulses beat, 
Though the smile left not thy lips. 


My arm held thee, while thy breath 
Murmured—nay, betray not love: 
Every wild rose in that path 
Surely has a soul above. 
Souls, not colours only, show: 
Smiles, not petals only, bear: 
Flowers, as thou passest, so 
Waft their meaning in mine ear. 
And when silence with us dwelt 
Thou didst search for fairies’ wands ; 
While I in the shadow knelt, 
All to kiss thy dainty hands. 


And so on, and so on; a sweet idyl, meaning nothing, with no read 
passion, and no real object, and no real scenery, but just the poet’s 
Garden of Delight ; his love meanwhile as vague and as shadowy as 
the Rose of Guillaume de Lorris. It ends, the charm is broken, be- 
cause the young poet has poured out all the sweet things he has to 
say. Only the memory of his shadowy goddess will, we trust, remain 
with him, to purify and gladden the after life. 


“Au nom de ce dernier baiser, 
Au revoir, pas adieu, mignonne.” 


The second part of the poems consists, as I have said, of verses sug- 
gested by Shakespeare. Ariel, the dainty Ariel, liberated and free, 
is the theme of one “ variation ;” the ‘ Midsummer-Night’s Dream’ of 
another : 

“Me voila dans la forét! 
Puck me tiraille pas la manche: 
Titania, douce, apparait 
Et me tend sa belle main blanche.” 


He sleeps in the forest : 


“Fassent les dieux qu’A mon réveil, 
Prés-de moi, dans les hautes herbes, 
Une Athénienne au soleil 
Entr’ouvre ses yeux bleus superbes.” 
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The ‘ Rosalindage’ proves to his poetical credit that he can feel 
the sweet creations in ‘As You Like It. Of Falstaff he takes the 
view which would most naturally suggest itself to him: 


“Une figure qui flamboie : 
Ton large rire et tes gros yeux 
Portent écrit ce mot: La Joie.” 


He reads the great witch scene in ‘ Macbeth,’ and straightway a strange 
fancy seizes him. The soldiers vanish; Macbeth is alone; and he is 
himself Macbeth. He will feel what it is to be a king—a king at any 
cost. 

I. 


Athwart the sward, in sombre groups, 
Blood-reddened by the crimson west, 

Macbeth, returning with his troops, 
Rides as the sun goes down to rest. 


All joyously the clarions sound, 
Freely the banners float abroad, 
And no man in the gathering round 
But thinks himself a demi-god. 


The sisters three, grey-bearded all, 

With streaming locks, in fluttering shrouds, 
Are seated in the grasses tall, 

Pointing lean fingers to the clouds. 


“Chief of the scarlet robe and gold, 
By Death, by all his Terrors pale, 
By Hecate, whom our queen we hold, 
Thou shalt be king! We give thee hail!” 


II. 


By the red light upon his sword, 
An echo of the blood-red sky, 
I saw the pale face of the lord, 
And, in my vision, thought ’twas I. 


They sat, those black and withered seers, 
Silent and still, while I—or he— 

Pale with a thousand thoughts and fears, 
Bent low, their faces grim to see. 


“ Women—or spectral shades!” I said, 
“Reveal me all my fortune’s share. 
Ashes, or flames—no ill I dread 
Too great for me to meet and bear!” 


The witches round the caldron leapt, 
And the night breezes seemed to ring, 
While higher still their laughter swept— 
“Thou shalt be king! Thou shalt be king!” 
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III. 

I have no fear; I dare the worst; 
Spectres of night, your names I know: 

What names the angels called you first, 
By what they call on you below. 

You, shrinking prey of ruthless flames, 

In Edenland once lived and sung; 

Love, Joy, and Youth, your angel names, 
And you were fair, and you were young. 
* * * * # 

Thou, withered hag, who once wast Youth, 
To such as this thy charms are brought ; 

Sinister seer of evil truth, 

Thy name is changed, for thou art Thought. 

Thou, whilom Joy, with once glad brow, 
Set are thy lips, thine eyes are sad; 

Black Melancholy art thou now, 

And all thy dreams are dark and bad. 

And thou, O Love, with all that sense 
Can feel of pleasure, pain, and praise, 

Lo! thy new name—Indifference— 

Lives in thy heedless, shifting gaze. 


With these, then, Joy turned to Melancholy, Youth to Thought— 
in the old allegory the companion to Love was Doux Penser—and 
Love itself changed to Indifference, the future king-poet joins the 
infernal orgy. All the past, with its love, joy, remembrance, regret, 
and shame, is cast into the caldron. Free of these, the poet remains 
a king indeed, for he knows no laws that bind him. Duty and 
honour rest on the foundations of respect, sympathy, love. He is 
the only king who dares to cut away the chains that bind us each to 
each, Cold, isolated, and alone, he whom these three Graces of earth, 
sunk now into age, debasement, and decrepitude, can crown a king, 
must first have stripped himself of all that makes men happy, while 
it makes them feeble. 


“Pour que tous baisent ma main droite, 
SS * * S 


. .. je tuerai ma conscience, 
A coups de poignard dans le ceeur.” 


The strange thing is that the young poet thinks this a variation of 
Shakespeare. Of course it is not. Macbeth’s downward course, 
traced step by step in weakness and in strength, shows the hand of 
fate upon the doomed man. M. Bouchor, seeing the three hags upon 
the heath, and the figure of the chieftain before them, takes his place, 
and leaves Macbeth far enough away in his new flight. The imagina- 
tion that could picture the scene I have tried to translate is at least 
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rich, and full of promise. And surely the conception, with such 
execution as that I have tried to indicate, is remarkable in a boy of 
eighteen. 

Then there is his third face; for this poet is richer than Janus. In 
the ‘Chansons Joyeuses’ we see him rollicking at the cabaret, the 
fumes of the wine being like the clouds of the magician that rise 
between the present and the visionary world, and, rolling away, show 
the scenes that only the poet can see. Those who have read in 
French literature—their numbers are increasing, but they are all too 
few—well know how rich it is in drinking songs. The French are a 
temperate race, which is one reason, perhaps, why their convivial songs 
should beso good. For the northern peoples want small inducement 
to drink, and when men are well drunken it matters little what they 
sing. It isthe courtly old Froissart who sings 


“Au boire je prens grant plaisir.” 


It is the melancholy Deschamps who gives us his enumeration of the 
best French wines, which, if it gave the prices, would be read with as 
much interest as a club list. Above all it is Olivier Basselin—or 
Olivier and his disciples, for the good man, like Homer, had his 
imitators—who is the first great prophet of wine. He hugs his bottle, 
the rascal—perhaps, like M. Bouchor, he is only eighteen—and 
sings— 
“Je ne quitteray jamais ma mye 
Tandis qu’elle fera glou glou.” 


Rabelais is as full of wine as any tippling reader can desire; he 
has a thirst that is insatiable. “By Noah,” says Panurge, “it is 
Beaune, better than ever was tipped over tongue, or may ninety and 
sixteen devils swallow me! Oh! that, to keep its taste the longer, we 
gentlemen topers had but necks some three cubits long or so.” Saint- 
Amant could not sing at all, unless in or of a cabaret ; and the illus- 
trious Piron and his friends were only really happy when they were 
bawling together round the table loaded with bottles. There is good 
drinking even so late as Béranger; but since then the art of writing 
songs in praise of Bacchus seems to have died out. M. Bouchor, by 
a jovial anachronism, revives it. It is not a real revival, because his 
songs belong to no club or circle, and are only written in imitation ; but 
it is refreshing to get high spirits and the quaint, careless, dare-devil 
air of the past once more seeming to come to life. Listen to the song 
of the Spirit of Wine from the ‘ Confession.’ 


Spirit divine of mighty wine, 

Thy friend am I, a sorcerer great; 
Quicker than music I untwine 

The cords of pain, the bonds of fate. 
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Glou glou! I pass with every glass, 

And sob and throb through vein and limb; 
Hear low among the shouts my song, 

Mark mid the horns my carol dim. 


Glou glou! I reign o’er head and brain, 
And drive away in rushing streams 
Those fond regrets of amourettes, 
Which sadden all your days and dreams. 


Glou glou! my father is the sun, 
See! at a touch I light your eyes; 

The thoughts that made them droop in shade 
Are gone and vanished phantom-wise. 


Transformed by me your sight shall see 
The young world clothed in forest green, 

When all the earth was clad in mirth, 
And in its buxom youth was seen. 


Glou, glou! I touch thine ear, and then 
Changes the image at a stroke; 

Hushed is the young earth’s laugh, but men 
Hear songs from leafy elm and oak. 


Glou glou! I flow thy lips below, 

Those lips whose longings mad and great, 
So hotly burned, so deeply yearned, 

With kisses still insatiate. 


Henceforth, in place of form and face, 
Sparing of kisses and delight, 

Take, take, from me these glasses free, 
To kiss thee all the day and night.” 


Or this, the song of the topers in winter : 


Break the seal, wine rich and warm— 
While the wind whistles and sings— 
Sadness and sorrow to charm, 
Buffets and bitings and stings, 
While the wind whistles and sings. 


Joyous as April and May— 
While the wind bugles and biows— 
Wine makes my forty years gay. 
Winter on slow crutches goes, 
While the wind bugles and blows. 


Sparkle and leap from the cup— 
While the wind hisses and strikes— 
Low is my heart, lift it up. 
Raging and mad as it likes, 
While the wind whistles and strikes. 


Drunk we will be to thy praise— 
While the wind bellows above— 
Tossing a penny of grace 
To yonder blind vagabond, Love: 
While the wind bellows above. 
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He tells of wine’s magic influence in the true vein of the young 
poet who really knows nothing about it. 


“Bercé d’un somme léthargique, 
Lorsque le corps oscille un peu, 
Montant sur ma fureur bachique, 
L’esprit peut fendre le ciel bleu.” 


He gives counsel to his nephew, taking for his text the words of 
Ronsard the sage : 


“Mon neveu, suis la vertu.” 
Alas! the modern philosopher sings in quite another way : 


“Bois encor, bois toujours. Quoi qu’en dise le monde, 
On trouve le bonheur dans la coupe profonde.” 


And in the spirit of his friend Olivier Basselin, already once quoted : 


“ Beau nez, dont les rubis ont cousté mainte pipe 
De vin blanc et clairet; 
Et duquel la couleur richement participe 
Du rouge et violet.” 


Meanwhile Bouchor, too, must sing of his nez purpurin. It isa 
theme that pleases him so much that he recurs to it again and 
again : 

“Le nez, quand les yeux se sont alourdis, 
Porte le flambeau sacré de la vie; 
Ht le grand soleil des brilants midis 
Devant cette pourpre est pile d’envie.” 


He plays upon the fancy, neither a pretty nor a new one, with a 
persistency which almost carries with it the conviction of earnestness. 
He will marry a Flemish cabaretiere, all to improve the quality of 
this beau nez, touched with rubies full of the sun; he will drink 
all the night, and in the morning he will sit down to an “enor- 
mous dish of sourkrout” .... and so on, and so on: Quo me, 
Bacche, rapis? . . . . This is how he addresses a friend, whom he 
elsewhere congratulates, all in his buoyant, unreal way, on already, in 
his twentieth year, possessing a rotundity worthy of an alderman. 
There is here a touch of impatience, which somehow does strike 
one as real : 


Oh! thou that standest in this boundless world 
Alone, with nought to dull life’s bitterness ; 
Thou who canst rail and laugh at all distress; 

Blessed art thou, strangest of mortals known! 


Drunk as a Templar, glad as a lark in the sky, 
Bearing thy lofty forehead in the light; 
I love thine eyes, so joyous, frank, and bright, 
I love thy round nose like the dot on the i. 
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Raoul Ponchon, poet with the long black locks, 
Which should be lying o’er the orthodox 

Old Roman tunic, brother, thee I greet. 

The goddess Joy, thee, pagan subject, keeps; 

I hate to death this age which always weeps; 
More humare is thy laugh, thy smile more sweet. 


Then he will die like the toper;—that is, as the toper might 
picture his end to himself at the outset of his career, before his miser- 
able old legs have grown shaky, his doddering lips tremulous, his 
brain soft, and before his apprehensions of death and the hereafter have 
begun to show more vivid, more real, more dreadful after every night's 
debauch. But Bouchor is only a toper in imagination : 


“Ce sera par un beau matin, 
Quand je serai soil de la vie; 
Quand j’aurai le regard éteint, 
Et le ceur mort 4 toute envie; 
“Mais conservant 4 mon cété, 
Le souvenir de mes maitresses, 
Je passerai ]’éternité, 
A cuver toutes mes ivresses.” 

And not content with being a Bacchanalian, this finished young 
reprobate, who is as innocent as Cherubin, must needs sing his cynical 
love song. After the beautiful ditties with which he began, it almost 
goes to my heart to have to quote the following ‘ Farewell’ :— 


Quick, cut me the least little curl, 
It is heavy with perfumes and wet; 
We will part, for it must be, my girl, 
When our lips, just for once more, have met. 


Say, say of our love that ’twas strong, 
You may boast that it lasted a week; 
Pah! its memory, buried so long, 
Of corruption already must speak. 


Alas! ’tis a pity; your sorrow 
Those soft eyes have reddened with pain; 
You may weep, child, to-day; for to-morrow 
New love will bring laughter again. 
I fly with the breezes; I go 
Go whither? Ah! who may forebode? 
But never more, child, this I know, 
With your smile will you lighten my load. 





In the lanes which the wild blossoms bless 
A sweeter wild rose will I seek; 

Whiter fingers than thine may caress, 
And breathe on a better loved cheek. 


And to-morrow, all finished and done, 
If my youth is as fresh and as gay, 
T will open my heart for the sun 
To heal up the wounds of to-day. 
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There are many sweet things and dainty thoughts in the volume 
that I have not touched on, and there are also many faults of taste 
and judgment which might also be noticed. But it is absurd to 
criticise seriously the work of one who has but just left school. If 
he is going to be a genuine poet the faults of taste will disappear, 
purpose will take the place of imitation, reality of falseness, tenderness 
of a mere animal longing for enjoyment. There is this promise about 
M. Bouchor, that he already shows signs of that sympathy which is the 
characteristic of the best French poets—a sympathy which sometimes 
errs in excess, and drops into maudlin weakness, but which is always 
there. See it in these lines of Bouchor, in which he addresses 
“certain great poets” : 

“|. , jamais rien d’humain ne bat dans vos poitrines ; 
Jamais l’air libre et bleu ne remplit vos poumons : 
Et jamais éblouis de clarté purpurine, 

Vous n’avez salué laurore sur les monts. 

“L’amour ne vous a pas tendu son large verre, 

Le vin n’empourpre pas vos fronts décolorés ; 
Dans un air étouffant votre muse sévére 
D’huile rance imprégna vos vers élaborés.” 

Even this we have heard before ; for the book before us is little but 
the re-dressing of ideas which he has gathered here and there, and 
brooded over till he has made them his own. But he has dressed 
them up so well, with so much spirit, so much verve, such gaiety, 
such a glorious rush of fresh young animal spirits, that we are per- 
suaded that Maurice Bouchor may, if he pleases, become a poet who 
will live. 

And only eighteen! How many have there been in the world’s 
history who, being young, could also feel the fleeting bloom of life, 
and sing of it as Maurice Bouchor sings : 


“‘ Divine jeunesse, O bon soleil joyeux, 
Tu verseras en nous la pourpre étincelante !” 
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Bothwell. 


Ir was the greatest of dramatists, and one of the greatest of poets, 
who observed that brevity is the soul of wit. It is fitting that the 
truth should have been thus pungently affirmed by a child of the 
Muses. Poetry is, or should be, clarified prose; prose with all its 
superfluous, fatty, fleshy, matter got rid of—a golden residuum, the 
essence, soul, and spirit of thought and feeling. A poet who is long- 
some sins against his vocation. 

Mr. Swinburne in his tragedy of ‘ Bothwell’ has beyond question 
proved himself to be a poet. It swarms with fine passages, if not of 
the very highest order, at least of all but the very highest order. 
But it is intolerably, wearisomely, afflictingly long. We do not speak 
as the mouthpiece of an Age incorrigibly frivolous, worse than child- 
ishly impatient, and perpetually in a meaningless hurry to get on; 
an Age whose pabulum consists of compendious encyclopzdias, Occa- 
sional Notes, abbreviated telegrams, and Liebig’s Extract. We bear in 
mind the feeble mania for brevity and haste which is the chief fault 
of the times, and we are not willing to make the smallest allowance 
for it, or at all disposed to ask any writer, and least of all a poet, to 
defer to so detestable an infirmity. But Mr. Swinburne has violated 
the law of eternal proportion, and the most patient reader that ever 
lived, in the slowest, most humdrum, and most long-suffering era of 
the world, would have declared his new drama to be outrageously 
spun out. 

It is a thousand pities. Since the invention of prose-writing—for 
there is good reason to believe that poetry is the first-born of litera- 
ture—poetry has had much to contend against. The vast majority of 
people much prefer the younger, plainer, and more garrulous child ; 
and in proportion as the Muse has attained maturity, experience, and 
variety, the less popular has she become, and ever more and more the 
idol of the esoteric few. For one person who reads ‘ Hamlet’ a 
hundred thousand devour the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield ;’ for one who can 
enjoy ‘Childe Harold’ a million delight in ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 
In one of his letters Wordsworth writes, “It is an awful truth, that 
there neither is, nor can be, any genuine enjoyment of poetry among 
nineteen out of twenty of those persons who live, or wish to live, in 
the broad light of the world—among those who either are, or are 
striving to make themselves, persons of consideration in society.” 


That “awful truth” is, we fear, truer nowadays than ever. 
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Hitherto, however, poetry has had this one advantage over prose, that it 
was shorter. If Mr. Swinburne be right in his practice, and is in this 
particular to be imitated, poetry henceforward will be longer than 
prose, and the readers of it, now a small and select minority, will 
assuredly be yet further diminished in number. ‘ Bothwell” consists 
of five hundred and thirty-two pages, in each of which there are thirty 
lines. There are therefore sixteen thousand lines in it altogether, and 
it is half as long again as Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost. It is all one 
play; the action travels over little more than two years; and its 
culmination is only the resolve of Mary to quit Scotland. It consists 
of the conventional number of acts; but each and every one of the 
five is as long as an ordinary five-act drama. 

This cannot be right; and when we turn seriously to see if it is so, 
we are painfully convinced almost at every page that the Tragedy, 
despite its numerous and manly beauties, drags its slow length along 
with a sense of ever-growing tedium. John Knox delivers one unin- 
terrupted speech twelve pages in length! Darnley has a dream, and 
Bothwell has a dream, and each is powerfully described; but the 
length of the description is inordinate, and there is yet a third 
dream in the play. Such patent repetitions are a clear offence against 
art, but they are perhaps inevitable where so wantonly large a canvas 
has to be covered. Let us, by way of breaking our observations, cite 
Bothwell’s dream, which will introduce the reader to the nervous 
style of the general composition : 


“T seemed to stand between two gulfs of sea 
On a dark strait of rock, and at my foot 
The ship that bore me broken; and there came 
Out of the waves’ breach crying of broken men 
And sound of splintering planks, and all the hull 
Shattered and strewn in pieces; and my head 
Was as my feet and hands, bare, and the storm 
Blew hard with all its heart upon me; then 
Came you, a face with weeping eyes, and hair 
Half glimmering with a broken crown that shone 
Red as of molten iron; but your limbs 
Were swathed about and shrouded out of sight, 
Or shown but as things shapeless that the bier 
Shows ready for the grave; only the head 
Floated, with eyes fast on me, and beneath 
A bloodlike thread dividing the bare throat 
As with a needle’s breadth, but all below 
Was muffled as with cerecloths; and the eyes 
Wept; then came one we wot of clad in black 
And smiling, and laid hands on me more cold 
Than is a snake’s kiss or the grave’s, and thrust 
Between that severed head, weeping and crowned, 
That mourned upon me, and mine eyes that watched, 
Her own strange head wrapped widow-like and wan 
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In habit of one sorrowing, but with lips 

That laughed to kiss me; and therewith at once 
Your face as water flowed out of my sight, 

And on mine own I felt as drops of blood 
Falling, but if your tears they were or hers, 

Or either’s blood, I knew not; on mine eyes 

The great dead night shut doorwise like a wall, 
And in mine ears there sprang a noise of chains 
And teeth ground hard of prison-grates that jarred 
And split as ’twere with sound my heart, which was 
As ice that cleaves in sunder: for there came 
Through that black breathless air an iron note 
Of locks that shut and sounded, and being dumb 
There left me quick entombed in stone, and hid 
Too deep for the day’s eyeshot; then I woke 
With the sea’s roaring and the wind’s by night 
Fresh in my sense, and on my travailing heart 
A weight of walls and floors and upper earth 
That held me down below the breach o’ the sea 
Where its tide’s wash kept witness overhead 

How went the scornful days and nights above 
Where men forgot me and the living sun 

As a dead dog passed over.” 


This is the writing of a poet; nor is the passage itself undramatic. 
But we submit that a wise poet and dramatist will take care not to 
damage the effect of a striking speech or situation by repeating it. 
Mr. Swinburne repeats everything— we had almost said ad nauseam— 
and so contrives nearly to hide his light under a bushel. When 
Byron went with his newly-married wife to spend a few days with his 
parents-in-law, Moore asked him how he got on, more especially with 
Sir Ralph Milbanke, the lady’s father. “I spent the time,” said 
Byron, “in listening to that d d monologue which old gentlemen 
call conversation.” There is an appalling amount ofthis sort of conver- 
sation in ‘ Bothwell.’ The Queen hardly ever opens her lips save to 
talk finely ; only, unfortunately, when we have got a fourth part of the 
way through the volume we remember that she has said the same 
thing equally finely before. There are innumerable scenes between 
her and Bothwell; and any one of them, standing alone, would give 
the reader a high idea of Mr. Swinburne’s poetico-oratorical powers. 
But it is the well-known effect of iteration persisted in to weaken 
what has been said already; and the consequence is that we think 
much better of the play when we have read a third of it than when 
we have read the whole. We will quote the first love-speech ad- 
dressed by Mary to Bothwell, and no one can deny that it is full of 
fire, of light and shade, and indeed of almost every dramatic merit : 





“What heart have you to hurt me? I am no fool 
To hate you for your heat of natural heart. 
I know you have loved. and love not all alike, 
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But somewhat all; I hate you not for that. 

When have I made words of it ? sought out times 
To wrangle with you? crossed you with myself? 
What have I said, what done, by saying or deed 
To vex you for my love’s sake? and have been 

For my part faithful beyond reach of faith, 
Kingdomless queen and wife unhusbanded, 

Till in you reigning I might reign and rest. 

I have kept my body, yea from wedded bed, 

And kept mine hand, yea from my sceptre’s weight, 
That you might have me and my kingdom whole; 
What have these done to take you, what to keep, 
Worth one day’s doing of mine yet? Ah, you know, 
For all the shape and show of things without, 

For all the marriage and the bodily bond 

And fleshly figure of community, 

I have loved no man, man never hath had me whole, 
I am virgin toward you: O my love, love, love, 
This that is not yours in me I abhor, 

I pray God for your sake it may be false, 

Foolish and foul: I would not have it man, 

Not manlike, and not mine, it shall not be, 

Being none of love’s, and rootless in my soul, 

Not growing of my spirit but my blood; 

I hate myself till it be born.” 


We have not counted, and indeed in so voluminous a work it is no 
easy matter hunting back for particular passages. But we should 
think that Mary addresses Bothwell in this fashion, in separate 
scenes, twenty or thirty times, till it is impossible the reader should 
not wish that one, or both, would disappear. 

All this is grave defect in art. It is an absolute ignoring of the 
principles of proportion, fitness, and harmony which underlie all poetry. 
The bigness of the scheme testifies to Mr. Swinburne’s largeness and 
power of mind, but he has misapplied them here; and two-fifths of 
his tragedy—if not indeed three-fifths—are a sheer waste of strength. 
He has misconceived what a drama should be. Indeed, we almost 
fear we ought to say that he has misconceived the really dramatic 
character and essence altogether. He has included where he should 
have excluded, and been comprehensive and all-embracing where it 
was his very business to select, reject, and, in a word, prove himself 
discriminating. It is not the office of the poet or the dramatist to 
render a full and exhaustive account of everything that occurred in 
relation to the subject he has chosen. That is the function of the 
historian. Mr. Swinburne, in ‘ Bothwell, has most unfortunately 
confounded the two duties. His laboriousness, his conscientiousness, 
his minuteness of research are in themselves highly creditable and 
deserving of all praise ; and he has demonstrated himself to be a com- 
plete master of all that took place in Scotland between March 1566 
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and May 1568, and necessarily therefore of much that preceded it. 
But he was not able to set aside any of his knowledge when he sat 
down to write his play, and the consequence is that he has buried it 
under a mountain of irrelevant erudition. 

We wish we thought we were exaggerating the matter; but Mr. 
Swinburne has rendered exaggeration almost impossible. The talk 
among the various lords and leading men of influence who at any time 
surrounded Mary and fought and intrigued either for her or against 
her—and Mr. Swinburne has thought it his duty to introduce about 
thirty of them—is a woeful boredom. There is no other phrase to 
express the impression it creates. Then we have First Citizen and 
Second Citizen, and further on First Burgess and Second Burgess ; 
and as though Mary Beaton, Mary Seaton, and Mary Carmichael 
were not enough, we have First Attendant, and Second Attendant. 
Such an amount of talk, and such a number of talkers, were surely 
never crammed between cover and cover before. Well may the wags 
have spread about the joke that Mr. Swinburne lost the original 
manuscript of his Tragedy in a cab, and that these 532 pages are all 
he can remember of it. 

It is no laughing matter, however, that a man of decided genius 
should have marred a work of so much labour, into which, moreover, 
so much of that genius is breathed. He has overlooked the cardinal 
distinction between art and science. The essence of science is compre- 
hensiveness. Science is bound to have all the facts before it, and must 
reject none, or the conclusion will be faulty. Art, on the contrary, 
though in a preliminary stage possibly it may be alive to all the facts, 
must, when the growing or executing stage has come, discard all 
irrelevant facts and matter pitilessly, and almost scornfully. Art is 
the most exclusive and aristocratic thing in the world. It wants that 
only which will serve its purpose, and all the rest, no matter how 
good or precious to something or somebody else, is to it chaff, dust, 
and dirt, mere stuff for the winnowing machine. To know that, 
to feel it, to act upon it instinctively, is to be an artist, whether with 
pen or pencil. Not to know it, not to feel it, not to act upon it 
instinctively, is to blunder and flounder lamentably. Many poets, 
though hardly a poet of the first class, have suffered from this defect, 
and Mr. Swinburne is a fresh instance. He always said too much, 
and stretched his arms out too far; and the fault, we much regret to 
see, is growing upon him. 

No criticism of ‘ Bothwell’ could be honest or fair that did not 
dwell upon an important blot which unfortunately runs through the 
whole of it. But, as we have said—and there’s the pity of it—it 
abounds in fine passages, in nervous eloquence, in glowing passion, in 
firm yet delicate delineations of complex character. Without stopping 
9 inquire whether Mr. Swinburne’s Mary Queen of Scots and the 
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real Mary Queen of Scots are one—a matter of no consequence to a 
person who is criticising not a history or a biography, but a poem— 
one thing is indisputable: Mr. Swinburne knows his Queen of Scots 
root and branch. He has built up in his mind a clear, full, har- 
monious conception of her; and complex and intricate as that concep- 
tion is, he never trips in the presentation of it. As we have said, he 
presents her too often ; but he never presents her wrongly or incon- 
sistently. She has mastered him, and he has mastered her; and had 
he been more sparing of his touches, we should have had, in her at 
least, as consummate a portrait as dramatic literature can boast. Her 
violent temper, her lust—we almost want a stronger word—her talent 
for hating and persistency in unforgivingness, her fanaticism, her 
cruelty, her faculty of dissimulation, her spirit, her courage, her 
masterfulness, her sheer devildom—all are portrayed with a directness 
and incisiveness that only wanted more brevity to make them perfect ; 
and she sweeps from the scene, at the end of the volume, with a 
rancorous rhetoric grandly characteristic : 


“Tf I live, 
If God pluck not all hope out of my hand, 
If aught of all mine prosper, I that go 
Shall come back to men’s ruin, as a flame 
The wind bears down, that grows against the wind, 
And grasps it with great hands, and wins its way, 
And wins its will, and triumphs; so shall I 
Let loose the fire of all my heart to feed 
On these that would have quenched it. I will make 
From sea to sea one furnace of the land 
Whereon the wind of war shall beat its wings 
Till they wax faint with hopeless hope of rest, 
And with one rain of men’s rebellious blood 
Extinguish the red embers. I will leave 
No living soul of their blaspheming faith 


Who war with monarchs. 
* * % * * 


I will sit 
And see tears flow from eyes that saw me weep 
And dust and ashes and the shadow of death 
Cast from the block beneath the axe that falls 
On heads that saw me humbled; I will do it, 
Or bow mine own down to no royal end 
And give my blood for theirs if God’s will be, 
But come back never as I now go forth 
With but the hate of men to track my way 
And not the face of any friend alive.” 


Perhaps our quotations will themselves enable the reader to form 
his own estimate of what may be called the mere merits of literary 
and poetic style in ‘Bothwell.’ But we may venture to give it as our 
opinion that the style is sometimes a trifle too hard and severe. The 
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fault, at any rate, is a fault on the right side, more especially in one 
gifted with so facile a lyrical pen as Mr.Swinburne. Some few years 
back his Muse was reproached in the pages of this magazine with 
having too feminine a voice. No one would dream of denying that 
‘Bothwell’ is thoroughly masculine. We are rather disposed to 
doubt if, in even the best passages, there is not too much rhetoric, and 
too little of real fancy and imagination. We have abundance of 
splendid declamation, but of striking metaphors, similes, and figures 
of speech rather a paucity. Moreover—but this is the old sin of 
garrulousness—the same figures of speech are used and utilised over 
and over again, especially by the Queen. Nevertheless, when every 
just allowance has been made for the objections we have thought it 
our duty to urge, ‘ Bothwell’ ought to advance Mr. Swinburne’s repu- 
tation ; and if he will only listen to critics as admiring yet as candid 
as ourselves, he may advance that reputation still farther by a more 
economical exercise of his abundant powers. 
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Monsieur Chauvin. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


Ir was on a Sunday early in July, 1870, at the commencement of what 
we then called “the Hispano-Prussian incident,” that this celebrated 
personage first came visibly before my eyes. I had never before be- 
held him in the flesh, but nevertheless I recognised him instantly. Tall, 
gaunt, and grizzled was he in form, with fiery complexion, aquiline 
nose, and round gleaming eyes, which seemed to pass in review almost 
menacingly all the occupants of our railway compartment—save only 
one decorated old soldier in a corner. And when he at length opened 
his mouth, there was something in the tone of his voice and in the 
terrible roll he gave to the letter r in speaking of “la Frrance” and 
“le drapeau Frrancais,” that awakened slumbering recollections in 
my mind as if he had long been in some way familiar to me. “It is 
Cuavvin,” I said to myself. 

Chauvin indeed it was, and Chauvin at his best; declaiming, gesti- 
culating ; slapping Prussia in the face, as it were, with the newspaper 
he held ; marching into Berlin, in his mind’s eye, with vengeful cane 
high in air; deaf to entreaties for peace—blind to all obstacles. 

“War! There must be war despite all considerations!” 

* And how if we are not ready, M. Chauvin ?” 

“ Monsieur, the French are always ready !” replied Chauvin, start- 
ing up; and from under his moustache, as he uttered the word 
“ Francais,” the letter r seemed to roll out so vehemently as to make 
the window glasses vibrate: 

“Trritating fool!” said I to myself, “ how well I now comprehend 
all the jests and songs which have given your name s0 ridiculous a 
celebrity !” 

After this first encounter I made oath to myself to sedulously avoid 
this personage; but a singular fate threw him almost continually in 
my way. First he turned upat the Senate the day that M. de Gram- 
mont came forward to announce formally to our Conscript Fathers the 
declaration of war. In the midst of the tumultuous hum and clamour, 
a resonant shout of “ Vive la France !” came forth from the galleries, 
and I perceived high up there Chauvin waving his long arms about, 
evidently in a state of rapturous enthusiasm. Some time after I met 
him at the Opera, standing up to demand the ‘Rhin Allemand,’ and 
crying to the company—who as yet hardly knew it—“I7 faudra done 
plus de temps pour Tapprendre que pour le prendre.” 
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Soon my senses seemed incessantly filled up with this figure of 
Chauvin. Everywhere, at street corners, on the boulevards, either 
perched on a bench or standing on a café table, this absurd figure 
met my eyes in the midst of the beating drums, of the waving ban- 
ners, of the crowd gone half-mad with its ‘ Marseillaise ;’ now pressing 
cigars on our departing braves, now applauding ambulances and 
vivandiéres ; always heading and infecting the crowd with his enthu- 
siasm ; and so enthusiastic, so fierce, so confident, that one would have 
thought there must be at least six hundred thousand Chauvins in 
Paris. Truly, it began to seem imperative to remain in one’s house 
with closed doors and window blinds down in order to gain relief from 
this insupportable vision. But how to contain oneself within when 
Wissembourg, Forbach, Worth, and a whole series of disasters gathered 
on us, turning’ the month of August into one long, nigh unbroken 
nightmare? How could one overcome the instinct to mingle oneself 
with the restless feverish crowd which thronged about the news 
kiosques and the fresh bulletins of ill omen, which left every night 
groups of fearful, sombre faces under the gaslights of the boulevards ? 
On these nights, then, did I again constantly pass and repass M. 
Chauvin. He would be moving along the boulevards from group to 
group holding forth, he, brief addresses full of hope to the crowd ; 
sure of success, undoubting of good news, he, as yet—repeating to you 
twenty times over that “the White Cuirassiers of Bismarck have been 
eut down to the last man!” 

Strange it was! Already Chauvin began to appear to me far less 
ridiculous than at first. I could not in any way feel confidence in a 
word of his news; but all the same it seemed to give me pleasure to 
hear him. With all his wildness, his vain-glory, and his gross igno- 
rance, there seemed to be in this devil of @ man a species of moral 
force, a kind of sympathetic flame which communicated warmth to 
the hearts of his fellows. 

We had ample necessity for the warmth of this sympathetic flame 
during the long months of the siege, and that terrible winter of dog’s 
bread and horse-beef which was at hand. Every Parisian must admit 
it—but for Chauvin Paris would not have held out eight days. From 
the first Trochu said to himself, “ They will enter when it pleases 
them.” “They shall never enter,” said Chauvin. In Chauvin there 
was faith and earnestness—Trochu lacked those qualities. Chauvin 
had faith in everything that was patriotic: in the famous plan of 
the Governor of Paris deposited with his notary; in Bazaine’s suc- 
cessful escape from Metz; in the sorties; in the approach of relief 
from Tours; every night he could distinctly hear the cannon of 
Chanzy in the direction of Etampes, or the tiratleurs of Faidherbe 
behind Enghien ; and what is still more admirable, it seemed to us 
that we too heard them—so strangely did the sympathetic soul of 
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this heroic simpleton exercise. its influence on us also. Poor, brave 
Chauvin! It was always he who was the first to descry upon the 
leaden, snow-charged horizon the fluttering white wings of our little 
pigeon messengers. When Gambetta sent us one of his pieces of ex- 
cited eloquence, it was always Chauvin who, with resounding voice, 
read it out at the gates of the Mairie. In those dreary nights of 
December, when the long lines of shivering wretches stood murmuring 
for their turn before the butcher’s shops, Chauvin bravely took his 
place in the file, and thanks to him all those half-famished beings 
seemed to find again the spirits to sing, to laugh, to dance on the 
thick snow. ‘Le, Lon, La, laissez les passer, les Prussiens dans la 
Lorraine’ would strike up Chauvin, and the poor chilled feet would 
move in measure, and the haggard faces assume for a moment the 
colours of health. Alas! all was to go for naught. One evening, in 
passing up the Rue Drouot, I fell in with a great crowd pressing in 
silent anxiety round the Mairie; and there fell upon my ears, as I 
stood there nearly in the centre of our great sombre Paris—no longer 
luminous with the old brilliancy of gas, no longer noisy with the old 
ceaseless rattle of vehicles—the voice of Chauvin solemnly uplifting 
itself once more, “ We occupy the heights of Montretout!” Hight 
days after all was over. 

From this moment forward Chauvin crossed my gaze only at long 
intervals. Two or three times I saw him on the boulevards gesti- 
culating wildly and talking of “a Revanche” (still an % to roll out) ; 
but none now paid attention to him. Kid-gloved Paris was longing 
to resume its round of pleasures ; the Paris of the blouses was think- 
ing of nothing but its democratic “ cholers ;” and poor Chauvin vainly 
swayed his gaunt shoulders; the groups in the streets, in lieu of 
gathering round him as heretofore, seemed rather to disperse at his 
approach. “Tiresome fool!” said one; “mouchard,” muttered 
others. 

The insurrection now drew on; the “ drapeau rouge,” the Com- 
mune, Paris as it were delivered over to all the Powers of Darkness. 
Chauvin became “ suspect,” and could hardly venture out in the light 
of day. On that momentous day, however, when our famous column 
—that column 

* Que chacun de nous regardait 
Etant fier d’étre Frangais,” 
was overthrown by Felix Pyat’s engineers, Chauvin must have been 
lugubriously lurking in some corner of the Place Vendéme, hoping 
perchance for some providential interposition against what must have 
seemed to him almost a sacrilege. 

One divined him amidst the crowd. The gamins insulted him with 
their cries, although they could hardly catch sight of him. ‘“ Ohé 
Chauvin!” they shouted. And when the column fell, alas! some 
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Prussian officers, drinking champagne at a window of the Etat-Major, 
chuckled gleefully, “Ah, ah! Mossié Chaufin.” 

Till the 23rd May, Chauvin gave no longer the least sign of life. 
Hidden in a deep cellar, the poor fellow gradually wasted away listen- 
ing to the shells of French artillerymen whistling over the roofs of 
Paris. On that day, at last, in the interval of two cannonades, he 
resolved to set foot outside. 

The street seemed strangely empty and vast. At one end a barri- 
cade frowned menacingly, surmounted by its cannon and the “drapeau 
rouge ;” at the other two dapper little Chasseurs de Vincennes could 
be perceived gliding along by the wall-side, fusil projected forward ; 
the troops of Versailles were making way into Paris. The heart of 
Chauvin bounded. “ Vive la France!” he cried, running towards. 
the advancing soldiers. 

His voice died away in a double fustllade. The poor wretch had 
found the ill-fortune to be caught between the fires of the two parties. 
He was seen to roll death-stricken in the middle of the unpaved 
street, where his body lay quietly for two days, the arms outstretched, 
the face looking calmly up to heaven. 

Thus died Chauvin, victim of our civil wars. One may almost 
style him the last Frenchman ! 
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By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE, Avrsor or ‘ Kate Coventry,’ 
‘Digby GRAND,’ ETC. 


Cuarter XXIV. 
MIXED MOTIVES. 


To explain this unexpected meeting in the narrow street near Smith- 
field, we must go back several weeks to the close of the preceding 
summer, and detail a conversation with her friend Mrs. Pike, in which 
Annie thought well to proclaim her sentiments on things in general, 
and express her intentions for the future. 

These two ladies were sitting in the boudoir of the former, an ex- 
ceedingly pretty and cheerful apartment, with glass doors opening on 
a garden, in which dogs were running about, children playing, and 
green leaves fluttering, as if South Kensington were forty miles from 
Temple Bar, instead of four; there was plenty of sunshine, there was 
a fresh breeze, there was a German band in the street, a piping bull- 
finch in the window, a pug snored on the hearthrug, and the baby had 
just been sent upstairs. Everything denoted peace, joy, and content- 
ment—everything was happy and cheerful except Miss Dennison’s face. 

That young lady could no more look than she could feel ill- 
tempered, but her cheek was pale, and the soft dark eyes seemed 
recently to have been wet with tears. 

Mrs. Pike, in a morning costume of spotless muslins and flounces 
and trimmings, adapted with no little ingenuity to the occasional exi- 
gencies of a matron’s figure, was fresher, brighter, prettier than ever, 
and, to use her maid’s expression, looked “as clean as a new pin.” She 
had made tea, attended prayers, scolded the General, ordered dinner, 
verified her visiting-book, played with baby till he succumbed to hic- 
coughs, and performed her morning duties as usual. The time had 
come to arrange her programme for the day. 

“The open carriage, Annie, of course,” she observed, “in such 
weather as.this ; what time shall I say ?” 

“Tf you don’t want me, dear, I think I had rather not go out,” 
replied Annie. 

Mrs. Pike opened her eyes, showing a great deal of the whites, 
which were very white indeed. 

“Not go out,” she repeated. “ You're ill, my dear, I know you are. 
T'll send for Bolus at once. There will be just time to catch him. He 
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always comes home for lunchecn. I won’t drive to-day—I'll stay and 
nurse you. Go and lie down this minute.” 

“ But I’m not ill,” protested Annie, “and if I was, I know exactly 
what Bolus would say, ‘ We want tone, my dear young lady ; we want 
ron, we want building up, not pulling down; then he would order 
me what I hate—tonics and port wine in the middle of the day. The 
General is quite right, the best doctors are those who allow you to get 
well.” 

‘‘The General knows nothing about it,” answered his wife; “I 
promise you when he’s ill I dose him to some purpose. But if you 
won’t let me send for Bolus, why not try fresh air and amusement ? 
You're moped, my dear. It’s been a fearfully dull season. You were 
moped at your uncle's, that was why I carried you off to my own 
house; and now you're moped here. I don’t wonder, I’m sure. The 
Perigord’s dinner last night was worse than a funeral. Even that boy 
of theirs couldn’t make it go off, and Lady Dundrum’s ball was stupider 
still, Why didn’t you dance oftener, Annie? I saw you send away 
partner after partner. My dear, if you are really bored I shall be 
wretched. It 7s so bad for people. I’ve been told it might bring on 
feeble action of the heart !” 

“But I’m not bored, Lettie,’ answered the other. “ You don’t 
know how I like being here with you and baby. I’m not bored, or 
moped, as you call it, the least.” 

“Then let us go and see the Life Guards play Polo.” 

Annie shook her head. 

“The Botanical Gardens? The Horticultural? The Academy ? 
Is there nothing that would amuse you? I have it! We'll take 
Poppy and Trix to the Zoo!” 

“Poppy's got a cold,” answered Miss Dennison, “and Trix is too 
little. It’s not good for her to be so frightened as she was last time.” 

These young ladies were the Misses Pike. “ Poppy,” whose real name 
was Cecilia, being four and a half, her sister, Miss Beatrice, barely three. 
The latter heroine, having faced undauntedly both bears and lions, 
and divided her young affections between the ugliest monkey and the 
Keeper of the Great Seal, had given way unexpectedly in presence of 
the zebra, a quadruped that seemed to excite in her emotions of the 
utmost terror and aversion. 

Mrs. Pike laughed. “ Poor Trix!” she said. “ Nurse tells me she 
has dreamt of the beasts ever since, and nothing will induce her to 
play with her Noah’s Ark. You're right, Lettie. We will put off 
the Zoo till the children are older. However, I’m quite sure of one 
thing—going about don’t amuse you as it used. My dear—I wonder 
—I wonder whether——” 

“Whether what?” replied Annie, sharply for her. 

“You won't be angry, dear,” said her friend, “and you needn’t 
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tell me more than you choose; but I haven’t seen Mr. Mortimer 
anywhere since you danced with him so often the night of my 
ball.” 

Annie blushed. ‘“‘ What do you mean, Lettie?” she asked. ‘“ Speak 
out. I couldn’t be angry with you.” 

“T mean, dear, whether you don’t find it rather dull without him,” 
hazarded Mrs. Pike, trying the ice, as it were, before she went too far. 
“You had got used to him, you know: he was never out of your 
pocket: it’s quite natural you should miss him now. And Annie, 
dear, don’t you think—don’t you think you were beginning to like 
him just ever such a little ?” 

Annie's colour deepened, but with the flush of denial, not acknow- 
ledgment, of pride rather than affection. 

“ Dear Lettie !” she exclaimed reproachfully, “I should have thought 
you knew me better.” 

“ Girls never confess,” continued the young matron. “ But nobody 
can be so fond of you as I am, Annie, and you ought to tell me the 
truth.” 

“So I will,” said the other, “though as a general rule I don’t think 
it at all fair to make such disclosures. But I know I am safe with you, 
dear, and that it will go no farther. Mr. Mortimer did—did——” 

“ Propose to you ?” exclaimed Mrs. Pike, jumping up and clapping 
her hands. “ Darling Annie, I give you joy. You sly thing, why 
didn’t you tell me at once ?” 

“T only said he proposed to me,” replied Miss Dennison in rather 
a mournful voice. “I didn’t say I accepted him. There are two very 
short words, either of which answers such a question once for all. I 
chose the shortest.” 

Mrs. Pike’s face fell, and she sat down again. “Annie, Annie,” 
she expostulated, ‘‘ you can’t mean you said No?” 

“T said No, and I meant No,” answered Miss Dennison with con- 
siderable firmness. “Now, Lettie, you'll believe if I want to stop at 
home to-day, it’s not because I expect Mr. Mortimer to call.” 

But Lettie was following out the thread of her own reflections half 
aloud. “ Well-born, well-dressed, good-temper, good-fortune, charm- 
ing manners, and good-looking; yes, certainly good-looking, for an 
eldest son. Annie, Annie, I see it all. There is somebody else you 
like better !” 

“There isn’t !” protested Annie, with a vehemence that considerably 
weakened the denial. “You've no right to say that, Lettie, even if it 
was true, which it’s not.” 

Mrs. Pike shook her head gravely. ‘Then, my dear, I come back 
to the old story, and it’s a case for Bolus! There’s something wrong 
somewhere. You're pale, you're out of spirits; you're not like your- 
self, And, darling, I’ve thought two or three times lately you looked 
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as if you had been crying. Annie, what is it? I wish I could do 
something to help you.” 

“You're quite right, dear,” answered Miss Dennison, taking her 
friend’s hand and kissing it. “I’m not happy; I’m noé satisfied. 
There’s something wrong, and nobody can help me but myself. Lettie, 
dear, don’t you often wonder what we are all put here for ?” 

“Good gracious, no!” answered Mrs. Pike, who was quite satisfied 
with the world as she found it, believing, not unreasonably, that to 
make the comfort of her home, her General, and her servants, to settle 
with her tradespeople, amuse her baby, romp with Poppy and Trix, 
teach them their alphabet, and prepare them for the catechism, was 
the sum of her duties, and enough too for any one woman to under- 
take. “I never trouble my head about that kindof thing. We must 
be put somewhere, I suppose. And why not here ?” 

Ignoring a question that, although simple in itself, opened up a 
whole labyrinth of metaphysical subtleties and speculations, Miss 
Dennison, like a thorough woman, took refuge from argument in 
declamation. 

“Oh, Lettie!” she exclaimed, “I feel so frivolous, so useless, so 
unnecessary. It seems as if I had no established place in the world, 
and it wouldn’t make the slightest difference to anybody, except 
you and baby, perhaps, if there was no me. I am exactly like a 
lost dog in a market, or a stray sheep in a lane. I’ve puzzled and 
puzzled over it times without end, but it’s no use. Uncle John says 
woman’s right is to be good-looking, her privilege to be well-dressed, 
and her duty to be sweet-tempered. Dear old thing! he declares I 
am all these, and no more is to be expected of me; but something 
here, in my heart, tells me he’s wrong. I have energies, and I'm 
certain I ought to use them. I cannot admit that a head is only 
intended for one’s maid to arrange, and a pair of hands for one’s 
gloves to fit tight. There must be work for a woman to do, if she 
can only find it out. Why mayn’t I take my share with the others ?” 

“What others?” asked Mrs. Pike, bewildered by her friend’s 
eloquence. “Why can’t you be like the girls we see every day? 
Only nicer, of course.” 

“ Because I can’t!” said Annie, rising from her chair, and pacing 
through the room. “You might as well ask a bird why it wants to 
fly, or a cat why it catches mice. It’s my nature, I suppose, and I 
can’t help it any more than my unhappy sex. Why wasn’t I born a 
man? Every man has his place in the world, and knows it!” 

“Tam not sure of that,” observed Mrs. Pike, reflecting on various 
instances of male audacity that she had been obliged to set down. 
“But having come into the world as a female infant, having been 
christened Annie, and presented at a drawing-room, it seems rather 
late in the day to make a change, that’s all.” 
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“T’m not talking of change,” replied Annie. “I’m quite serious, I 
intend to give up balls, drums, dinners—particularly dinners— 
garden-parties, private theatricals, operas, French plays, everything 
that seems a selfish waste of time and money. I shall get no more 
new dresses this season, and only one bonnet. If you and the Genera} 
don’t object, dear, I shall ask the Vicar to let me take a class in his 
Sunday-school. This is at least a step in the right direction.” 

The Vicar was over seventy, and as ugly as he was good. Mrs, 
Pike could not see her way. 

“ By degrees,” continued Miss Dennison, warming with the subject, 
“T shall hope to enlarge the circle of my usefulness ; I shall get more 
acquainted with the wants of a London parish, learn how I can best be- 
come a comfort to my poorer neighbours. If there are blind people I 
shall read to them, sick and sorrowful I shall give them what little 
comfort I can. Perhaps before long I shall be allowed to visit the 
patients in the hospitals !” 

“ Think of the smells !” said Mrs. Pike. 

Annie curled up her pretty little nose. 

“T have thought of them, dear,” she answered. ‘“ That’s where I 
shall break down, I know. It’s what I’m most afraid of. But if I 
can get over this weakness and prejudice—I’m sure it’s only preju- 
dice—think how useful I may be. Can’t you fancy a poor fellow 
brought into the accident ward—a bricklayer for instance—who has 
fallen off a scaffolding, with half-a-dozen bones broken. When the 
pain lulls a little, and the doctors are gone to attend some one else, 
how slowly the hours must drag, how wearisome he must find the 
whitewashed walls, the bare floor, the noiseless steps of the nurses 
moving up and down! ‘Think how he must welcome a woman, a real 
lady like any of us, who, from sheer sympathy, comes to cheer him up 
and ask him how he is. Why, he would get well in half the time. I 
daresay that was the way Miss Nightingale began, and I respect her 
more than any woman I ever heard of. Don’t you remember the 
wounded soldier who kissed her shadow on his pillow as she 
passed by. Lettie, I think that is the most touching story I ever 
heard.” 

Mrs. Pike, though of opinion that it was better to have somebody 
one liked to kiss the substance rather than the shadow, could not but 
acknowledge the nobility of Miss Nightingale’s example, while refusing 
to admit any necessity for Annie to follow it. “There are plenty of 
people without you, dear,” she argued, “ who would do it much better. 
You know trained nurses always declare that amateurs are worse than 
useless.” 

“But everybody must begin by being an amateur,” argued Miss 
Dennison. ‘ People are not born sick-nurses, with white aprons and 
smart ribbons in their caps. I don’t think I shall wear a cap, Lettie, 
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but I shall go about in black ; it seems more respectful to those who 
are in pain or sorrow.” 

“ And it’s very becoming,” assented Mrs. Pike. “The General likes 
me best in black, though I nearly always wear white.” 

“Tam not the least afraid of undertaking it,” continued Annie, 
passing over the question of costume. “I was reading about it in a 
‘ pook the other day. The man says one’s whole mind should be en- 
grossed by the profession, and one should care very little for anything 
else. That’s exactly my case. I care so very little for anything 
else !” 

Now the meaning of all this was a good deal of disappointment, a 
good deal of affection, and some pique, acting on a high spirit, a 
generous and unselfish heart. It is but justice to Percy Mortimer to 
say that with his many amiable qualities, backed by his advantages of 
person and fortune, he would hardly have found himself rejected by 
Annie Dennison had not her affections been engaged elsewhere. They 
were engaged, and he was rejected, Miss Annie going to bed after her 
friend’s ball with a proud consciousness that at some sacrifice of 
ambition she had been true to her own heart. 

We blame the woman who makes what we choose to call a mer- 
cenary marriage; the most energetic amongst us even denounce and 
revile her as though she were no better than those who dispense with 
the ceremony altogether, but, as usual, when we judge hastily our 
verdict is unsound. There are a thousand exigencies to which, from 
his sex, 2 man is superior, that urge the female nature, in defiance of 
its own impulses, to take the first shelter offered. He requires no 
adviser when he disputes a tradesman’s bill, no protector when he 
walks across Piccadilly through the carriages, or stares about at the 
illuminations on the Queen’s birthday. She is so trammelled by con- 
ventionalities that she hardly likes to be seen alone in-a hansom cab. 
In nine cases out of ten a woman gains her liberty by marriage; 
whether a man loses his, depends on his own tact and temper no less 
than his wife’s, but she is wise who guides her husband, as she should 
her horse, with a loose rein and a light hand, that if he is at all 
— to be hasty or irritable, as much as possible lets his head 
alone. 

I am not speaking now of the irresistible pressure that can be put 
on a girl by circumstances, friends, and relations, compelling her to 
marry against her will. Had it not been that “father brak his 
arm, and our cow was stown awa”—the Scottish lassie would never 
have yielded up her own happiness, from the very tenderness of heart 
that caused her such agonies of remorse when her sea-going “ Jamie ” 
returned too late. A woman dearly loves a sacrifice. She is always 
ready to immolate herself freely, and on occasion, rather than come 
empty-handed to the altar, will even offer up the man she loves. 
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But Annie Dennison, thinking Mr. Maxwell the best waltzer, the 
most agreeable companion, the handsomest, the cleverest, the bravest, 
to sum up all in one word, the nicest of men, having, in short, suffered 
his image considerably idealised to enter a citadel where it carefully 
locked itself in, showed both firmness and wisdom in declining the 
advances of his friend. Neither of these qualities did she exercise, 
however, in her subsequent treatment of the man whom she would 
not quite confess she loved. Because he looked wretched she de- 
spatched him, as we have seen, to take care of young Perigord in 
the supper-room. Because he expressed himself thereupon with a 
certain half-abject, half-bitter devotion, she refrained from wishing 
him good-night. 

When he next met her, and accosted her with all the exultation 
created by Percy Mortimer’s own confessions at daybreak, she had 
become so high and mighty that poor Horace was once more reduced 
to depths of despair, and finally, after a fortnight of anger and heart- 
burnings on one side, of wounded pride and secret tears on the other, 
of constrained sentences and affected indifference on both, the gentle- 
man so completely lost his temper that he applied for an appoint- 
ment necessitating his immediate departure to Vienna, and the lady 
assuring herself, though she did not believe it, that he was involved 
in some entanglement with the former Miss Blair, determined hence- 
forth to lavish on her diseased fellow-creatures the affections to which 
this paragon of the Foreign Office seemed no longer entitled. 

As both must have been satisfied on reflection that he would 
return during the winter, they deserved some credit for being so 
heartbroken by a separation, which was purely voluntary, and not 
likely to be of long continuance at the worst. 

So Annie remained in London with Mrs. Pike, who was unwilling for 
domestic reasons to leave a home before which it seemed probable straw 
must be laid down during some period of the autumn. The unmarried 
lady, while proving a great comfort to her friend, in the trying 
situation women bear so heroically, by no means abandoned her 
resolution of ministering to the poor. She was active, she was quiet, 
she was blessed with vigorous health when she took plenty of exer- 
cise; she had a kind heart, she had a sweet voice; above all, she 
was thoroughly in earnest; and by the time she met Lexley under 
the gas-lamps, she had been some months a daily visitor through a 
parish hitherto considered the most abandoned in London, and had 
earned for herself a character amongst its rough beer-drinking 
population, of which Mr. Franks, the costermonger, in his wildest 
flights of fancy, considered himself but a feeble exponent. 

In the contemplation of poor men’s sorrows her own seemed trifling 
by contrast; in the daily effort to alleviate them her self-reproaches 
vanished, her spirits rose, the colour came back to her cheek, the 
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sparkle to her eyes. It is not too much to say that “our lady,” as 
they called her, in her plain black dress, with a basket on her arm, 
was tothe rude natures she refined a living type of all that is best 
and purest and loveliest on earth. To have given vent to an oath in 
her presence would have seemed sacrilege. Not to obey with alacrity 
her lightest wish was impossible, and the “navvy,” or the bricklayer, 
shouldering his tools for his morning’s work, enshrined her image in 
his breast, with something of the exalted and ennobling devotion paid 
by a knight of the middle ages to our Lady of Succour, when, laying 
lance in rest, he invoked her gracious help and favour at his need. 

No wonder Annie Dennison’s step was so airy, her glance so 
bright, her bearing so assured, in the innocent enjoyment of authority, 
the confidence of her own capability to do good. 

“You look like a queen,” said Lexley, as they shook hands; while 
Mr. Franks, self-restricted to a pint, went his way to fetch it at the 
nearest public-house. , 

“So I am a queen,” she answered gaily, “a queen with loyal and 
true subjects who worship the very ground I tread on, without an 
enemy in the world, and only two difficulties in my government. 
Oh, Mr. Lexley ! if it wasn’t for beer, and the children staying away 
from school, I should be the happiest woman on earth. But tell me 
about yourself. How came you here ?” 

“T should have asked the same guestion had I not met Franks,” 
he answered, and thereupon embarked in a narrative of his doings, not 
unlike her own, refraining, however, from all mention of his wife, and 
referring his exchange of duties with the Smithfield curate to a sense 
of responsibility, a liking for work, a conviction that ministers of the 
gospel could not enlarge too much the circle of their experience ; 
meeing every motive, in short, but the restlessness of an aching 

eart. 

She, too, in comparing notes, breathed not a word of inquiry about 
his friend, scrupulously avoiding all topics that might lead to the 
mention of Horace Maxwell’s name. Both ignored that which was 
nearest and dearest to each. People always do. If you dine with a 
man expressly to talk over a particular subject, he never makes the 
slightest allusion to it till you are going away. 

But Lexley gathered that the young lady had found many difli- 
culties to contend with in her own family before she could enter on 
her career of philanthropy and self-sacrifice. Aunt Emily, who 
“didn’t see the least necessity for anything of the kind,” declared the 
whole scheme “unlady-like,” “vulgar,” and, when pressed on the 
subject, “absolutely wicked!” Uncle John, though appreciating 
the sentiment and approving of the motive, was in favour of “ waiting 
a little; he never thought it wise to do anything in a hurry.” Other 
relatives followed suit. But for Pike’s loyal adherence Annie really 
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believed she must have given way. Her General, however, who, as 
Mrs. Pike observed, “thought Annie could do no wrong,” took up 
arms at once. “I see her making the comfort and the happiness of 
every place she enters,” said the veteran, speaking very fast, and in a 
tone that the boldest dissent would scarcely dare oppose. “If I go 
into the nursery I find Poppy and Trix ready to eat her up. The 
baby, a determined young scoundrel, who is insubordinate with every- 
body else in the house, breaks into smiles and good humour. Even 
cross old nurse, of whom I honestly own I am afraid, smooths her 
apron and looks pleased. If I visit my wife’s sick room, a faint 
voice whispers, ‘Is that you, Annie? before she finds out that it is 
only me. Nota servant upstairs or down but would fetch hot water 
from—well, from a long way beyond Halifax—if she wanted it. And 
as for myself, why, to see Annie about is like having fresh-cut flowers 
every day on the table in one’s barrack-room! But I’m not such a 
beast as to want to keep her all to ourselves. Because an officer 
commands his own regiment well, is that a reason he is not to be 
made a major-general? ‘This scheme of doing good comes from her 
kind heart. It’s promotion and active service, too. For my part I 
say, good luck to her, and God bless her.” 

So Annie remained a welcome guest in the Pike’s house, and, from 
the basis of South Kensington, carried on her philanthropic operations 
at the east end of London. 


Cuaprer XXYV. 
A FRIEND IN NEED, 


Ir you drop a stone into a pond, the watery circles thus described 
increase and widen, ring beyond ring, till they reach the utmost limits 
that the banks allow. In the same way, an energetic nature bent on 
doing good, finds its range of benevolence extending day by day, till 
it comprises a thousand new objects for which it has hitherto taken no 
thought, and made no provision. Yet in this, as in most emergences 
of life, with the difficulty grows the power to surmount it ; in its very 
exigences are found the means by which the situation is mastered 
and turned to good account. 

Annie Dennison’s first crusade was against the arch-enemy who had 
obtained to firm a footing in the territory she was resolved to subdue. 
Over-indulgence in beer was a habit difficult to subdue; one to be 
modified by degrees rather than eradicated with an effort. Tact, 
temper, mild persuasion did much. Ere long the fear of “ our lady’s © 
saddened shake of the head in sorrow, not in anger, prevailed over the 
opposing influences of ridicule, ostentation, good-fellowship, and habi- 
tual thirst. A drunken man became a rarity; a riotous one an 
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impossibility. The inspector at the nearest police-station expressed 
astonishment no less than approval, while he attested to a diminished 
wear-and-tear on the force. The constables, with eyes, faces, and 
limbs no longer bruised by violence in this world, and consigned to 
perdition in the next, blessed Miss Dennison from thankful hearts in 
their nightly vigils and their daily rounds. 

When husbands had grown tolerably sober, it was no difficult task 
to render wives comparatively tidy and clean. Here and there, 
perhaps, a shrew, warped with a lifetime of hard work and harder 
usage, may have protested against the influence exercised over her 
own tyrant by this dainty damsel, but when she found the wages, 
heretofore squandered at the public-house, beginning to accumulate 
from shillings to pounds, while at the same time there was a loaf in the 
cupboard, a bit of fresh meat on the table, and a spoonful of strong 
black tea in the pot; when her “ master’s” homecoming ceased to be 
the signal for “a few words,” alas! too often followed by a good many 
blows ; when she herself could afford a clean gown and a bright rib- 
bon for Sunday ; when new shoes for the children seemed no longer 
an impossibility, ridiculous to contemplate—even the fiercest of these 
vixens could not but acknowledge it was a happy change, and admit 
that “ Now as they'd got use to her, this here Miss might come round 
and welcome. She wasn’t one of your prying sort, she wasn’t, and if 
so be as she was a born lady, no doubt as she was ’elpful and ’andy 
and uncommon quick at her needle !” 

Having reformed husbands and improved homes, Annie’s next step 
was to educate the children. For this purpose, with the assistance of 
certain charitable acquaintances, she rented a room, which she herself 
saw scrubbed, ventilated, and whitewashed ; bought a few elementary 
books, a great many slates, with sponges hanging by a string, and 
engaged a schoolmistress, strong in acquirements, authority, and testi- 
monials, but alas! feeble in health. After a few weeks’ trial this 
valuable acquisition broke down and felt obliged to resign. When 
Lexley met her in the street, Annie was on her way to keep an 
appointment at the schoolhouse with an unknown individual, who had 
seen in the baker’s window a written announcement that the place was 
vacant, and had requested that tradesman’s interest to obtain it. The 
baker’s account was misty in the extreme. He had forgotten the 
applicant's name, entertained the vaguest notions of her dress and 
appearance, persisted in calling her a female, and seemed to have but 
this one lucid idea connected with the subject, that she would wait 
on the lady superintendent in the evening at the school and there- 
fore Miss Dennison took leave of Lexley more hastily than she could 
have wished, omitting a good many questions she would have liked 
to ask, a good many disclosures it would have been a pleasure to 
communicate, 
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The schoolhouse was a gloomy apartment enough when illumined 
by one tallow candle. Annie, blinking in from the brighter gas-light 
outside, could only make out a tall dark figure, closely veiled, that 
rose respectfully on her entrance. Miss Dennison’s courtesy was 
always captivating. “Iam so sorry to have kept you waiting,” said 
she, kindly, whereat the figure started, clasped its hands, and faltering 
out, “I beg your pardon, I—I am afraid there is some mistake,” sank 
down on the wooden chair in an attitude of utter helplessness and 
prostration. 

For a second time to-night Annie Dennison seemed destined to be 
surprised. In appearance and bearing, however, she formed a striking 
contrast to the other occupant of the apartment. The genial manner 
froze to one of dignified disapproval, the slight frame stiffened where it 
stood. It was as if a touch of some enchanted wand had turned a 
warm-blooded, loving, breathing young lady to a figure of ice. 

Yet all the time the girl’s heart beat wildly, joyfully, to think that 
Horace had now been in Vienna for weeks! 

Nevertheless, only a woman could have conveyed by the mere inflec- 
tion of tone so much scorn as she put into the few words with which 
she accosted her visitor. 

“Mrs. Lexley! I beg pardon. Miss Blair. I am not aware by 
which name you ought to be addressed.” 

Only a woman could have understood the whole cruelty of the insult, 
could have interpreted the challenge and the taunt. 

Laura rose in proud defiance, lifted her veil, and looked full in the 
other's face. 

“Miss Dennison,” said she, “you are the last person on whom I 
wish to inflict my presence. Excuse me for having intruded. I will 
bid you good evening and retire at once.” 

But Annie had of late seen too much real sorrow not to recognise 
the accents of an aching heart, however disguised in an assumption 
of haughty unconcern. Her own nature too had been necessarily 
softened by the daily habit of doing good. It was almost impossible 
for “our lady” to refrain from helping a fellow-creature in distress, 
while frequent contemplation of the easy steps by which poor 
humanity descends to vice, the misery in which it becomes entangled, 
and the painful struggles through which alone it can be extricated, 
had impressed on her the beauty of that lesson which teaches us to 
hate the sin while we sympathise with the sinner. Annie, who said 
her prayers with commendable regularity, did not find that the most 
difficult of her duties was to forgive others their trespasses against 
herself, much less then (although as a woman, exceedingly intolerant 
of errors into which women are prone to fall) those who had trespassed 
against the laws of society. 

I do not mean to assert that she would have relented quite so easily 
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had there been more reason to suppose that Horace Maxwell’s with- 
drawal of his allegiance was in any way connected with Miss Blair, or 
that she might not have felt “the duty she owed to herself,” de- 
manded a sterner and more uncompromising bearing, but for the. 
pleasing reflection, hitherto so bitter, that “Horace had been in 
Vienna for weeks !” 

“Don’t go,” she said, simply, “sit down—you look tired and ill— 
we used to be friends once. Will you not tell me if I can be of any 
use, any comfort to you now ?” 

Scorn for scorn the other could have flung back. Proud looks, 
disdainful gestures, she could have met with looks and gestures 
prouder and more disdainful; she would have yielded to no claim, 
admitted no assumption of superiority; would have returned revilings 
and defied reproof; but the kind words, the gentle tones, pierced to 
her heart like a knife. Weary, worn, friendless, exhausted for very 
want of food, the proud spirit gave way with the enfeebled frame. 
Sinking once more into the chair, Laura laid her head on the table, 
and burst into a passion of tears. 

“T am so miserable,” she murmured—“ so miserable—I wish I was 
dead—I wish I was dead !” 

The very words of how many a fallen woman whom lately she had 
soothed and consoled, guiding her, as only a sister can, along the up- 
ward path that leads again to life and hope! Not for all those words 
seemed to convey was there a shade less of kindness in Annie’s manner, 
atone more of hardness in her voice, while resting her arm on the 
other’s shoulder, and stroking her, as a nurse soothes a child, she 
whispered, 

“Don’t say that, dear ; nothing is so bad but it might be worse. 
None are so wicked but they can struggle back into the ways of virtue 
if they will only try.” 

Laura raised her head, dried her tears, and opened her eyes wide 
with astonishment. Mistaking wonder for resentment, Annie continued 
ina soft and deprecating tone: “ Nobody who has not gone through 
temptation knows what it is. We who have been spared the fiercest 
of all trials, ought not to be proud, only grateful. I dare say under 
the same conditions, I should have been as bad as—as anybody else. 
Because a woman is degraded, she is not entirely lost. I, for one, will 
never turn my back on those who have humility to confess they did 
Wrong, and courage to promise they will do right. The first step is 
gained when we are sorry for the past, the next when we have hope in 
the future. Don’t be afraid to confide in me, dear. It will do you 
good to unburden your mind, and a fault confessed, even to a fellow 
mortal, is a fault half repaired. Tell me your sorrows and I will 
sympathise with them ; tell me your sins, and I will rebuke, not you, 
but them.” 
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There was no mistaking the kindly pity of the tone, so at variance 
with the inferred accusation of dishonour that a woman must indeed 
have sunken low not to resent. Laura looked up, partly in vague 
astonishment, partly in anger, soon to be disarmed by the soft sad 
eyes that met her own. 

“Sins! Rebuke!” she repeated. “Miss Dennison, why do you 
think so hardly of me?” 

“ Because I have seen Mr. Lexley!” answered Annie, gravely. “I 
parted from him not a quarter of a mile from here, not a quarter of an 
hour ago.” 

Laura started to her feet, glancing about like a wild creature seek- 
ing some way of escape. “Is he coming?” she asked. “ Miss Denni- 
son, I implore you, don’t let him find me! Don’t tell him where I 
am. Does he know I’m here?” 

“You need have no fear,” answered Annie, rather coldly. ‘He 
never mentioned your name. He is leading a noble life. He has the 
charge of our parish. Only for a time, I am sorry to say. He does 
his duty thoroughly. He is doing it now.” 

“How did he look? What did he say? Has he grown thin? 
lid he seem in low spirits? Was he walking fast and strong? Oh, 
Miss Dennison! I have nothing left on earth. Don’t grudge telling 
me something—anything about him.” 

The pale face worked convulsively, the grey eyes glared as with 
fierce animal hunger for tidings of the man she loved. Laura was 
standing erect, though trembling in every limb; but there could not 
have been more of abject supplication in her attitude had she dragged 
herself along the floor, grovelling to the other’s feet. 

“He is altered and unhappy,” answered Annie, very pitiful, and a 
little frightened. ‘ You best know how much, as you best know why. 
But he has taken the wisest, the surest, the only course to remedy 
such an affliction as his.” 

“Not married again?” exclaimed Laura, wildly. “He's not 
married again ?—Is she good? Isshe beautiful? Does he love her? 
Oh, have mercy on me! Have mercy, heaven! I didn’t deserve 
this !” 

“You couldn’t have cared for him,” said Annie, reproachfully. 
“There are few such natures on earth. Married again! No. Heis 
not one of those who suffer and forget. He bears his sorrow bravely, 
but he will bear it to his grave. How could you undervalue such a 
character ? Howcould you be false to a man likethat?” The other 
seized her hand, and pressed it to her own breast. 

“God bless you!” she exclaimed, “and God forgive me! I ought 
to have rejoiced had it been otherwise, but I could not! I could not! 
And you think I don’t care for him! don’t love him! If you knew 
—if you only knew!” 
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“ But I don’t,” said Annie, kindly. “ Will you not tell me? What 
can I think? What ought I to think? I know nothing definite. I 
have heard no particulars. You /eft him, and—and—of course it was 
for somebody else.” 

She blushed violently. Having said thus much, she would fain 
have drawn back. No sooner were the words out than she felt how 
inconsequent, how uncharitable was her conclusion. 

The other only sighed, and for a space looked blankly in Miss Den- 
nison’s face. Then she seemed to arrive at some definite resolution, 
and her old manner came back, the natural dignity of her character 
asserted itself, while she made her appeal. It was no fallen woman 
excusing her trespass, no conscious sinner pleading for mercy ; it was 
stately, handsome Miss Blair, of whose calm beauty Annie had been a 
little jealous, that spoke now. 

“Tf you loved somebody better than anything on earth, if you owed 
to him all the true happiness you ever knew, if you felt that whatever 
you did, whatever you were, however low you had sunk, that person 
alone would never blame and would never forget—if there was but one 
way to save him, not from sorrow, anxiety, danger, but from shame— 
shame Miss Dennison, worse than death! would you scruple to take 
that way, even though it led you into outer darkness, into a place 
of torment hardly to be endured by body or soul ?” 

“TI suppose one would do a great deal for anybody one liked,” 
replied Annie, demurely, rather mistrusting this outburst of devotion, 
lest it might have been called forth by the Anybody, or rather the 
Somebody, of whom she was herself thinking. 

“T have done a great deal for my husband, God knows,” continued 
Laura. “My husband—yes, he 7s my husband in the sight of 
heaven, though to claim him here on earth would be to bring ridicule 
on him as a man, disgrace on him as a minister of the Church. Miss 
Dennison, I will trust you. I have not a friend in the world!” 

“Trust me!” answered Annie, whose horizon seemed brightening 
every moment. “ And never say that again! Iam your friend, dear, 
from this time forth. I am very obstinate if I take anything into my 
head, and I will never desert you, never !” 

Then out came the whole sad story as we know it already, and 
Annie listened with tearful eyes, wondering much, pitying much, 
admiring most of all. The barriers once broken down, Laura felt it 


‘an intense relief to pour into a sympathising ear the narrative of her 


past life, with its adventures, its sorrows, and its unhappy climax, 
confessing her faults, acknowledging her imprudences, but dwelling 
chiefly on those memories which seemed now to constitute her all. 
She touched lightly on the petty triumphs of vanity she had won, on 
the mimicry of mortal strife from which she had so often carried off 
its tinsel prize. Even Victor’s dark eyes and early death seemed to 
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have faded from her heart, as from her memory the golden skies, the 
sapphire waters, and the purple islands of the Greek Sea. But she 
could not dwell too fondly, nor too minutely, on the roses at the 
parsonage window, the woodbine in its porch, the noble figure, and 
the kind, clear voice that made for her, wherever he was, a welcome 
refuge and a happy home. 

“T like to think of it, dear,” she said, fixing her eyes on the solitary 
tallow candle, now beginning to burn low. “TI like to talk of it, I try 
to dream of it every night of my life, because, as you can now understand, 
I must never see it, nor him, again! The only thing that keeps me 
up is to feel that whatever I suffer is for his sake, and perhaps some 
day he will know it, and think all the better of me then for the very 
contempt he must have for me now. Ah! that is the worst of the 
whole punishment. He must be so unhappy! I wish he could hate 
and despise me; I wish he had loved me less! No—I don’t! No- 
thing lasts for ever. I must wear out in time. Perhaps, dear, when 
I am worn out and laid in my grave you will tell him. He will see 
then that the woman he trusted, bad or good, right or wrong, was not 
so unworthy after all. If he had married some simpering girl, well- 
portioned and well brought up, would she have done as much for 
him? Ithink not! There is something of the savage in all of us. 
I like to reflect how I have baffled the villain who persecuted me, who 
would have persecuted him! I trust in heaven that wretch is starv- 
ing—starving at this moment. I know what starving means, and I 
wish him worse than that. I wish him all the evil he deserves! Yes; 
it’s wrong, I dare say, but think how he has injured me. My girl- 
hood, my womanhood, and then this last deadliest blow of all—ought I 
to forgive? Would Algy say I ought? Then I'll try, dear, I'll try. 
I am not so strong as I used to be, and though one fights ever so hard, 
somehow courage fails when strength gives way.” 

“You will lei me help you,” said Annie, drying her eyes. 
“You will not hide from us again. You have done nothing to be 
ashamed of. On the contrary, you are the truest and noblest woman 
I ever knew.” 

The other shook her head sadly. “It cannot be,” she answered. “I 
must go into hiding again, or all the past agony, the past struggle, would 
bein vain. The appointment I came to seek to-night must be given up 
at once. You tell me why—Mr. Lexley is doing duty in this very 
parish. I must escape without losing a moment. You see it your- 
self; there is no alternative.” 

Annie did see it herself, perhaps not without certain feelings of 
relief. Laura was a woman in a million, but alas! she had a history, 
very much of a history ; and while the wife of Caesar should be above 
suspicion, the mistress of a school should be below and out of the way 
of it. 
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«But you must live,” said the younger lady. “Do not be proud 
with me. Let me at least have the happiness of thinking I can make 
your hard lot a little less intolerable.” 

“ Everybody can live who will work,” answered Laura. “ My dear, 
it is well for me I must work, or I should go mad! There are plenty 
of things I can do. I dare say I shouldn’t have made at alla good 
mistress for your school! I taught music for a long time before I 
went to live with Emily Dennison. I have tried to give music lessons 
since I left my—my home. You would hardly believe how odd people 
are, how unkind, and how suspicious. Why had I discontinued the 
practice of tuition, and what had I been doing in the interval? Had 
I, might I, would, could, or should I ever go on the stage? No 
references? indeed! It was too much to expect they should entrust 
the education of their children, even in the matter of counting one, two, 
three, four, to a person (they didn’t say a lady) of whose antecedents 
they were thus kept in ignorance. Even the few who were tempted 
by my playing, which was tolerably good, and my terms, which were 
ridiculously low, managed to make the whole thing as uncomfortable as 
possible. Some never kept their appointments, some did not pay for 
their lessons, two or three ladies objected to my “ manner ”—I suppose 
they were used to something very different—and one fat little man 
actually tried to make loveto me! Still, I have managed to keep 
body and soul, together, perhaps because I don’t seem to care very 
much how soon they part company. It has only been since this last 
week I have found myself reduced to want. I have lost two pupils 
by scarlet fever, three more are gone into the country for good, and I 
have not one left. That is why I applied for the situation here. It’s 
no use thinking about it now.” 

Annie’s mind was wandering. She reflected on the unfortunate 
state of her purse, which usually returned empty from her visits 
amongst her poor. She knew the other’s character well enough to be 
sure they would meet no more, and read pretty clearly Laura’s inten- 
tion of changing her residence again and again, if necessary, so as to 
cut off every link with her past life. It vexed her to think how 
powerless she was. “ What can I do?” she asked, fingering a hand- 
some locket at her throat, the only ornament she wore—not because 
it was Aunt Emily’s gift, but that Horace Maxwell once found and 
returned it to her when it had been lost. “Iam so sorry for you. 
I must do something.” 

After a lively discussion, during which the tallow candle nearly 
burned itself out, Laura consented to accept from Miss Dennison, 
whose good word as a female philanthropist already carried a certain 
weight, such a letter of recommendation, made out in an assumed 
name, as would induce any London physician to employ the bearer for 
a sick-nurse, that being an occupation to which Mrs. Laxton, as she 
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wished to be called, seriously inclined, alt her qualifications for which 
Annie, no mean practifioner i in the: aus line, was able to judge. 

‘! «T can live, dear,” said Laura, “and ‘keep out of everybody's Way ; 
that is all I require. “Don’t think me ungrateful, but you will give 
me your solemn promise to respect my secret, won't you ? And Miss 
Dennison, Annie, dear Annie, we must never meet again.” 

“ Not even by accident ?” pleaded Annie, whose soft eyes were full 
of tears. 

“Not.even by actident,” repeated the other, “though, indeed, in 
such a town as this it would be by the merest accident. Since I came 
to London I have only met one person of my acquaintance, and that 
was Mr. Maxwell.” 

“T know it,” said Annie, blushing.. “I ought to have told you 
before. I saw you together.” 

Laura smiled. “ It was our first meeting,” said she, “and our last. 
I took care that it should be, and trusted his honour, as I now trust 
yours.” 

“Then you don’t know he has gone abroad ?” said Annie, still with 
heightened colour. 

“ Abroad? No,” said the other placidly. “So much the better. 
There are only two people left whom I have to avoid. 

‘‘ Kiss me, dear,” said Miss Dennison; and at that moment the 
tallow candle went out, so the two ladies having embraced in the dark, 
groped their way downstairs and into the street, hand-in-hand. 

Then they parted ; one returned in a cab to the bright warmth and 
joyous welcome of the house in South Kensington, the other slunk 
stealthily away to her sad, silent, squalid home. 

Women’s eyes are very sharp. Mrs. Pike, with a mite of humanity 
swathed in a shawl, resting on her arm, scarcely glanced at Miss Den- 
nison running upstairs before she exclaimed, “Goodness gracious, 
Annie! What has become of your locket ?” 

“T’ve left it somewhere in the City,” answered ‘Annie calmly. 
“ Never mind, dear, I’ll wear the one you gave me instead.” 
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